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[For the WomAN’s JOURNAL.] 
A GIRL’S FLEET. 
BY KATHARINE HANSON. 


My ships are out on the broad, high seas; 

By-and-by, by-and-by, they will ride to shore. 
Their sails are set; they wait for a breeze; 
You shall welcome them back and toil no mote. 
For one will come slowly and steadily in, 

Freighted with gold and fragrant with balm. 
You'll forget the old years, and how hard they have 

been, 

In the halcyon new years of bounty and calm. 
The prow of another will dash the white spray, 

While brave, merry winds are driving its shrouds, 
Its bugles will blow, its pipes will play, 

And its trumpeter, Fame, will smile at the clouds. 
Another will float on a summer-tide 

To the haven from which it cannot roam, 
To the only magnet that ever can guide 

That ship, bringing true love and heartsease home. 
Ah! mother mavourneen, you well may smile 

Atthe days that are coming, so glad and sweet! 
Wewill work and wait for a little while; 

Then ‘twill be time to weloome our fleet! 

- - -_<—- 
MY BEECH-WOOD CANE, 


BY M. BR. W. 


There were three of us in a tangled wood 
Of oak, and beech and birch; 

Sunbeams played in the grass-grown road, 
But here ’twas dark as a church. 


And the close-set trees grew tall and small, 
As though each one were trying 

To thrust his spire a little higher 
Than his neighbor's, the blue sky in. 


We found four beechen saplings tough, 
Each with a crooked root,— 

A right-angled hook likea shepherds’ crook, 
And four good sticks were cut. 

** * *£°* * 

Though my cane’s not finished, vines and moss 
Seem creeping over its crook, 

For ’tis all overgrown and wreathed across 
With memories of Vine-Brook. 


Pictures are traced on its knotty sides, 
Bright-colored like the day, 

And as long as the brown brook glides and glides, 
They will not wear away. 


Many a time I shall seem to sit 
On a rock below the bridge, 

With the pond-waves bearing towards my feet, 
Their curving, sun-lit ridge. 


I shall see tall spires of cardinal-flowers 
Reflected on the wave, 

And swaying willow-roots crimson-hued, 
Like moss the sea-streams lave. 


ishall bear the whistle of one who cuts 
Bark-flakes from my beech-wood cane, 
Piping above the brooks’ deep notes, 
Fife and drum,—a martial strain. ad 


Thope I shall never lose my cane, 
For when woods are cold and gray, 

And the roof is wet with wintry rain, 
‘Twill remind me of this day. 


SANS SOUCI. 


BY ABBA G. WOOLSON, 


_ Mland my Teddy had nothing to do, 


It his store were locked up, and his writing were 
through, 

“* the house, from the door to the garret, were clean, 
~ the last ruffie hemmed on that sewing machine, 
all care could be dropped for a day, do you know 

Te Teddy and I in a jiffy would go? 
am & field where the grasses are high as your 
nees 
And whitew. 


And eed and buttercups rock in the breeze, 


under low branches a wall struggles round, 





Gazing out over hillocks—to what, do you think? 


To a great bank of roses, so wide and so high 

That they hide the horizon and toss on the sky; 

So sweet, they are scented, the still, summer day, 

By the bees and the humming birds, meadows away ; 

And over them circles the white-breasted swallow, 

Peering down at their pride in the green-dented hol- 
low. 


While I pinned a red cluster in Teddy’s best coat, 

And sought me another to wear at my throat, 

He should tell me he loved me—I think he did once— 

When of course I should blush, like a silly young 
dunce ; 

And then—for who knows?—he might lift my torn 
fingers 

And kiss the last bruise where a cruel thorn lingers. 


Anyhow ’twould be rapture, if nothing were said, 
Sitting there in the bloom, with the clouds overhead, 
Where the grass runs in billows aslant up the hill, 
And the blackbirds and bobulinks never are still, 
Where each swaying tendril a blossom discloses, 
And butterflies reel o’er an ocean of roses. 


Well-a-day, what’s the use? 
hat, 

This Teddy, nor dreams what his gudewife is at; 

He is off to his ledgers, and I—well, here goes 

At four pairs of stockings all out at the toes, 

A coat to be mended, and tucks by the acre 

To be folded and stitched on my Grover & Baker. 


Here he comes for his 





WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 


The librarian of our free library, in a cer- 
tain town, was complaining the other day, in 
my hearing, of the popularity of certain fool- 
ish novels, and somebody said, “Do you see 
an improvement in the taste of individuals? 
Do people begin with such novels, and gradu- 
ally go on to better books ?”’ 

“Men do,” she said, “but not women. 
Young men read novels first, and then go on 
to biographies and travels. But I believe that 
many women would read Mrs. Southworth 
and Miss Braddon all their lives, and never 
have any desire for better food. I sometimes 
doubt,” she added with a sigh, ‘‘whether wo- 
men’s brains are worth much, any way.” 

But these young women had, as a rule, 
been trained in the same public schools with 
the young men, and had fully held their own 
there. Every school-committee man knows 
that, tried by any test that can be contrived 
within the school-room, the brains of Ameri- 
can women are not inferior to those of Amer 
ican men. If there is any later inferiority or 
cessation of growth, it must come, it would 
seem, from some later inequality of the condi- 
tions. 

There is not one of these young men who 
does not feel himself, in growing up, to be an 
essential part of the body politic. He may 
not be personally ambitious, but the dignity 
that belongs to his order is reflected upon 
him. He is one of the governing class in the 
nation; the men who go to Washington and 
make the laws are but such as he. Every 
newspaper, every political speech, keeps up 
this intellectual self-respect in him; he can- 
not wholly resist it or throw it off. The his- 
tory of the world, the facts of science are 
something tohim. But there is ar immense 
class of women to whom all this counts for 
nothing; their school-days afford a brief stim- 
ulus, but when that is passed, there is no aim 
urged upon them except to make “pretty lit- 
tle things to wear,” as one of them said, and 
to wait till a possible husband comes. He 
may not come; or, if he does, he may open to 
them no larger horizon than the kitchen—or 
than that lower half of nursery life, which 
cares for the child’s body alone. 

And these limits being once set, even the 
finer elements of the feminine nature—the 
love of sentiment, of the beautiful, of a roman- 
tic and ideal life, enters into the temptation, 
and makes this chronic novel-reading a thing 
as sweet and as irresistible as the use of any 
other narcotic. The remedy is not to be 
found in prohibition, but in development; in 
training women to feel that they, like men, 
are a part of a self-governing community, and 
obliged to exercise their brains. Till that is 
done, they will not, as a rule, go on to mature 
intellectuality, after their school day sare over. 
Why should they? 

It is easier to understand this arrested de- 
velopment in the mass of women when we 
remember that, even among literary women 
in America, we rarely see the sort of gradual 
maturing that we see among men. Our half- 
dozen foremost men in literature, whoever 
they may be, have generally gone on im- 
proving in the quality of their work, from one 
ten years to another; but of the women who 
had literary reputations ten years ago, there 
is scarcely one who writes perceptibly better 
to-day than then. 

But this is simply to say that these literary 
women are not of the first class; that they 
are meteors and not stars. First-class women 
writers, like George Eliot and George Sand, 
show as steady a growth in their art as any 
men among their contemporaries. Margaret 
Fuller, though not a person of systematic or 


by comparing her essay on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh with her earlier writings. 

But it is true of even highly educated 
American women, as a class, that the insti- 
tutions of their country do not recognize and 
develop them, as in the case of men; do not 
exert a perpetual pressure, extracting from 
them their best. ’ 

It used to be said of the colored race in 
America—I have heard it gravely argued, 
hundreds of times—that they were as intelli- 
gent as whites, up to a certain age, and after 
that, made no more progress. But abolition- 
ists always said, “Of course their powers droop 
for want of stimulus, Give them political and 
social equality, and their development will 
not be thus checked.”’ Now that they are 
enfranchised the complaint is disappearing. 
It is one reason why I wish to see women en- 
franchised, that I think the same result will 
follow for them; that they also will show, as 
a class, not only school-talent, but the power 
of steady and continuous growth. T. W. H. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Kate Field writes to the Christian Union 
that the great comfort of Americais that a wo- 
man is not always made to feel her sex. She 
really is allowed to exist as a human being, 
not, unfortunately, with all the liberty of a 
“man, but still with so much more than else- 
where, as by comparison, to be free. In Europe 
I never lost the sense of sex. You will be told 
that it is highly improper for a young lady to 
walk alone in London, that she hereby sub- 
jects herself to insult. This is all nonsense. 
For eight months I have walked about Lon- 
don daily, sometimes going through the Seven 
Dials. I have never met with anything disa- 
greeable, but then I always dressed plainly, 
and always assumed a severe cast of coun- 
tenance as though bound on affairs of state. 
I can’t say that I ever enjoyed these walks, 
because I knew that I was doing what no Eng- 
lish woman of position would dare to do for fear 
of shocking that amiable person, Mrs. Grundy. 
There is little pleasure, also, in walking about 
a town, if one may not saunter and gaze, but 
my experience teaches me that, outside of 
Paris, which is incorrigible, it is generally a 
woman’s own fault if she is spoken to in the 
street by strange men, and [ heartily wish 
that instead of immediately adopting European 
customs, American women would persist in 
preservirg their own, and thus set a good ex- 


men are naturally better than other men; 
heaven knows the majority of those who visit 
Paris are not. They happen to be born in a 
more enlightened hemisphere, and are sur- 
rounded by purer influences, that is all. 
While the learned professors of Harvard Uni- 
versity are shaking their wise heads and deny- 
ing the possibility of admitting girls to their 
classes, predicting all sorts of horrible results 
from the association of the sexes; Oberlin and 
Antioch Colleges, in Ohio, and Michigan Uni- 
versity demonstrate, by practical experience, 
how utterly foolish are these mediswval night- 
mares. What Cambridge is to the West, Eur- 
ope is to Cambridge. The East seems to be a 
synonym for whatever is retrograde: Wyo- 
ming Territory sets an example to States found- 
ed before it was dreamed of. 

So, Sally, education being what it is, I am 
not attracted to English women, married or 
unmarried, as Iam to the men. English wo- 
men generally will not compare favorably with 
American ; there are exceptions, greatly to the 
advantage of England. We have had no poet 
equal to Mrs. Browning, no novelist approach- 
ing George Eliot, no scientist the peer of Mrs. 
Somerville, no actress like Mrs Siddons. 
There are a few women in society far more cul- 
tivated than any leading women of fashion in 
America, but when this is said, all is said. 
The dead level of English women are dead to 
vivacity, tact, taste in dress, the art of pleasing, 
everything approaching fascination and gen- 
eral intelligence. In these qualities American 
women outshine all others, and in beauty their 
superiority is acknowledged. But the excep- 
tional English women are very interesting, 
and I have found friends here among my own 
sex that I leave with deep regret, knowing 
that I ne’er shall look upon their like again. , 
English women are sometimes beautiful, then 
they are extremely so, but the beauty is much 
more frequently statuesque than picturesque. 
There is absence of nobility of feature and 
variety of expression that renders them less 
attrac‘ive than they otherwise would be. In- 
difference and listlessness of manner are con- 
sidered high style here, when with us they 
would be regarded as a defect in breeding. To 
try to please everybody is dethocratic, to be in- 
different to everybody is aristocratic; conse- 
quently Americans, men and women, are the 
best-bred people in the world. I say this, 
thoroughly aware of the extraordinary speci- 
mens who often visit Europe, in some in- 
stances making it their home, and of the ab- 





ample to the rest of creation. Unmarried 
women ip Europe are suppressed to an intol- 
erable extent. To me, they and their dread- 
ful maids are the most forlorn as well as the 
absurdest of sights. German and English 
girls have often come to me complaining of 
their fate, saying that it was well-nigh mad- 
dening, and that they envied me my liberty. 
“But why not strike out for yourselves?” I 
have asked. ‘‘It is all very well to say ‘strike 
out,’ but suppose your parents won't let you? 
Or suppose, if they do, all your acquaintances 
talk about you and take away your character? 
What is there left but submission? Thank 
your stars that you are American!’ What 
can one sayin reply, Sally? I feei sorry for 
them, deplore with them and remain sileut, 
for it takes more than ordinary courage to 
brave public opinion, however idiotic it may 
be, and from ordinary persons you connot ex- 
pect extraordinary deeds. I think that Ishould 
break chains, even were I European; still, I 
might be too cowardly. 

But the absurdity of the whole thing is, 
Sally, that the morals of these people are so 
elastic as to rather like in strangers what they 
condemn in their own young women! To re- 
ceive, to entertain, seems to them comme il 
faut in me. They come—men and women— 
quickly enough when they are asked, and ex- 
claim, “How nice!” Young men say, “Why 
cannot there be the same freedom and friend- 
liness of intercourse between unmarried Eng- 
lishmen and women here, as in America? 
You cannot imagine how refreshing it is to 
enjoy a woman’s acquaintance without fear 


tem renders English girls, if not stupid, at least 


them, an assured position and contact with 
the world brings it out.’”’” This is what liberal 
Englishmen say because they are Anglo-Saxon, 
and believe in women. Of course continental 
men think the freedom of American women 
either immoral or indelicate, and assert that 
if no evil arises it is because of the absence of 
passion in the American race, that such acon- 
dition of society is absolutely impossible in 
France, all of which is sheer nonsense. I know 
of no more hot-blooded people than the South- 
erners of ourown country. I deny that Amer- 





icans, North or South, are cold. The great 


and without reproach. The repression sys- | 


self-conscious and uninteresting, and they are | 
simply intolerable as companions until after | 
marriage, when, if there be anything clever in | 


sence in the majority of that extreme polish 
inherited by a per centage of the upper classes 
of England. Unpolished, the Englishman is 
| a boor, and the Englishwoman a bore. 

On the whole, Sally, we have the best of it, 
bad as we are, and a fortnight hence I will tell 
you, viva voce, all that has been left unsaid by 
my pen. 


—_—-m - 


interest of the nation and the world, that he 
should be continued in the chair which he had 
so worthily filled for nearly four years; and, 
although unable to vote themselves for the 
man of their choice, they influenced thousands 
of men to cast their ballots for him, and, in 
this instance, the fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sons of America, did represent the almost 
unanimous opinion of their daughters, sisters, 
wives and mothers. M.S. Wixson. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The combined fortunes of Mr. Greeley’s 
daughters, is stated at $100,000 or more. 

Miss Ottilie Klauczek, a young pianist, late- 
ly made a highly successful debut in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Gould, the wife of an American physi- 
cian in Rome, has a school of two hundred 
pupils. 

Queen Victoria has contributed £400 for the 
relief of the sufferers from the recent inunda- 
tion in Italy. 


Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, is now lying dangerously 
ill at her residence in London. 

A literary and musical entertainment was 
recently given in Baltimore Dec. 9, for the ben- 
efit ofRosalie M. Poe, sister to Poe, the poet. 


Miss Temperance Anderson, of Baden, Beay- 
er County, Pennsylvania, has hair six feet and 
a half long, blonde color, quite thick and fine. 

A Swedish lady, the Countess Skenus, has 
determined to organize a new expedition—a 
feminine one—for the succor of Dr. Living- 
stone. 


The Queen of Holland is a good French 
scholar, a successful writer,a hater of the Ger- 
mans, and a strong supporter of the Bona- 
partes. 


Mrs. Lugner, wife of a Westchester county 
minister, is the only surviving relative of John 
Howard Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


Mrs. Haneford, formerly Miss Eliza Tenney, 
has left $40,000 to charitable institutions, the 
Society for the Relief of Aged Women in New- 
buryport receiving $5000. 

Lady Wrixon Beecher, once a famous Eng- 
lish actress, died recently at London. She 
made her debut at Convent Garden, in 1814. 
She afterward became the wife of a baronet. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s excellent novel, “At His 
Gates,”’ is to form the initial volume of a “‘Li- 
brary of Choice Fiction,” which Messrs; Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., are about to commence. 

It is reported that Miss Alexander, a Cali- 
fornia actress, who was for ten years a mem- 
ber of Brigham Young’s family, will be the next 
to teil on the lecture platform what she knows 
about Mormonism. 





PRESIDENT GRANT. 


The following reliable and cheeriug words 
were taken from the telegraphic columns of a 
daily paper, not long ago:— 

The President gave his opinion yesterday on 
the question of women receiving from gov- 
ernment the same pay as men, where they per- 
formed the same work. He said he should 
not fail to use his influence, wherever he could, 
to bring about achange. It has been a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to him that the present eivil 
service threw all places open to women as well 
as to men, through the competitive examina- 
tions. He saw no reason why women should 
not receive the same pay as men in the de- 
partments for similar work, and he should 
take occasion to call attention to the matter 
in such a way as he should think best calculat- 
ed to secure the end in view. 

President Grant never makes speeches 
about freedom, equality, amnesty, &c., how- 
ever useful such speeches may be, but he goes 
to work in a practical manner, and, so far as 
he is able, institutes the needed reforms. He 
does not talk about reconciliation, but he rec- 
onciles! If he should continue during the 
next four years in the same course which he 
has pursued in the past, at the end of that 
| time every American of honesty and intelli- 

gence will undoubtedly have abundant reasons 
| for being reconciled, at least, to the President 
and his administration of affairs. 

It isevident that General Grant understands 
and appreciates the wants of Woman, and it is 
| also evident that he intends to do what he can 
| to provide for her necessities. Indeed, what 
| he has already accomplished, testifies to his 
| sincerity. 
| The women of America knew well for whom 
and for what they were fighting in the last 
campaign. They realized that their efforts 
were irected. They had watched the 
Galena er from the time he entered the 
White House; they had seen him admit many 
women to official positions in spite of the op- 
position of eminent politicians; they had 





In Nashville, the lady members of the First 
| Baptist church have agreed that they will dis- 
| pense with all finery on Sunday—‘wearing 

no jewels, but consistency,’ and will hereafter 
| appear at church in “plain calico dresses.” 


Miss Spurgeon, a sister of the eminent 
preacher, is preaching in Willingham with 
such success that the police authorities there 
have expressed their thanks to her for effect- 
ing a decrease in the number of criminal cases. 


General Schenck’s daughters, now with him 
on the Continent, are greatly admired for their 
grace of manuer, sprightly wit, and cultivated 
minds. The old general himself,if not the 
ablest minister, is undoubtedly the best racon- 
teur this free and happy country has ever sent 
to England. 

Mrs. Craig, wife of the Warden of the Iowa 
Penitentiary, died a short time since, af- 
ter a lingering illness. After fond adieu and 
parting words to husband and children, and 
earnest thanks t> the kind neighbors who 
had watched with her so faithfully, she desired 
that the woman, (a prisoner) who had cared 
for her children for months past, should be 
called. She came, and the overflowing heart 
of the dying mother poured thanks and bless- 
ings on the head of her whose chief thought 
had been the welfare of the little ones deprived 
of the mother’s care; then, turning to her hus- 
band, the dying voice once more arose, “Say 
to the Governor it was my last request that he 
should pardon her.’’ 





THE HOLIDAYS. 
The Holidays will soon be here, 
Sweet ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ and “New Year;” 
Parents and friends are looking round, 
To see where “Presents” may be found. 
The Boys who wish for something nice, 
Which they can get at moderate price, 
Had better call at Gzorer Fenno’s, 
And buy a “Suir” of “Winter CLorasgs.”’ 
And let them not make too much racket, 
While looking at his‘‘Breaxrast Jacket,” 
Designed to make their ‘‘dress’’ complete, 








marked his every effort in behalf of his op- 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Now that the declaration of the people on 
the fifth of November, that the Democratic 
party is a ‘‘corpse,” is receiving emphasis from 
the lips of Liberals themselves, and Democrat- 
ic politicians ease themselves down with the 
cheap whine that Democracy received a ma- 
jority of the white vote, Republicans feel at 
liberty to tarn their minds to the considera- 
tion of questions which, in some States, are 
largely claiming the attention of the people. 
Intelligent Republicans, however, do not give 
Democracy credit for being too much of a 
“corpse” to come trailing along behind, grumb- 
ling as usual. 

Among these questions the Woman Ques- 

tion is one to which our last National Conven- 
tion promised “respectful consideration.’ 
Being an intelligent Convention it could do no 
Jess than recognize and treat the question 
with respect, because the intelligence of the 
country treats it respectfully. Woman Suf- 
frage was adopted three years ago in Wyo- 
ming, and the result of its trial there has prob” 
ably done more than anything else to com 
mend it to the more thoughtful friends of 
good government and society everywhere. 
The last Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts came out squarely for it, so that itis a 
Republican measure there, and nearly every 
representative elect from that State, including 
the late Attorney-General of the United States, 
are open advocates of it. The Vice-President 
elect has lung been an active advocate, and 
Gen. Grant is favorable to it. George W. Cur- 
tis, one of the ablest and most influential po- 
litical writers in the country, is no less influ- 
ential in his advocacy of this reform. Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Governor Morton, Wm. Cumback, 
Gerrit Smith, William Lloyd Garrison, T. W. 
Higginson, Gov. Claflin, and Chief Justice 
Chase, are names that come to our mind 
among a list (we have not room to extend it,) 
of men eminent in statesmanship and litera- 
ture, of State and National reputation, who 
favor Woman Suffrage. Nearly every woman 
in the country, eminent in literature and the 
Arts, is a friend, and many of them active ad- 
vocates of the political equality of their sex. 

Almost every considerable city in the coun- 
try has its woman physician, regularly grad- 
uated, and women have, in several instances, 
been admitted to the bar. A regularly or- 
dained weman preacher is no longer a curiosi- 
ty, and women are filling every avenue of la- 
bor for which they are fitted. They are clerks, 
agents, cashiers, reporters, correspondents, 
sales-women, operatives in all sorts of factories, 
printers, artists, writers, authors, teachers, 
professors, etc. 

Of course there is much prejudice against wo- 
men voting, and many unreasoning squibs are 
thrown at its advocates. The reform has had 
the misfortune to be espoused, and immensely, 
though wrongfully, damaged by some notori- 
ous characters who are now happily out of the 
way. The minister cannot help it if the jail 
bird says he also believes in religion. The 
“Woman question’’ is growing, and though 
prejudice and unreason may sneer, they can- 
not answer the arguments of its advocates, 
and the intelligence of the country sees and 
knows it. 

No man who is amenable to the force of rea- 
son can show why an intelligent white woman 
should be disfranchised in the same country 
in which an ignorant black man is enfran- 
chised. 

No man can show why a woman who owns 
property and pays taxes should not have the 
same right to vote for laws which protect her 
right init, and which tax it, that her male 
neighbor has, who has no property. 

No man can show why a woman’s manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs, with their multi- 
form connection with every avenue of social 
and business economy, should not give her the 
same voice in laws which affect their mutual 
welfare, that a man’s management of the out- 
side affairs gives him. Does shoeing a horse 
better qualify a man to vote than making a 
dress does a woman? The avenues of intelli- 
gence lead as readily into the home as into 
the shop, office, or field; and the duties of the 
kitchen or parlor no more preclude high con- 
siderations of politics and State crait, than do 
the duties of the shop, the counter or tle 
street. 

Flippant sneers are cheap as they are plen- 
ty; but among ‘houghtful people who bring 
an unbiased reason to the solution of human 
problems, and who are not turned from a de- 
votion to principle by the transient breath of 
fickle ignorance, the question of Woman’s 
right to stand before the law higher than chil- 
dren and idiots, is a live question, inexorable 
in its demand for solution.—Lawrenceburg, 

Ind., Press. 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is about remodeling her Con- 
stitution. The delegates to the Convention, 

now being held for that purpose, were elected 

in October last, and among them the cause of 

Woman Suffrage has some able advocates. 

The friends of the cause have a reasonable 

hope thatthe new Constitution of this great 

State will clothe all its citizens, without regard 

to sex, with the full rights of citizenship, by 

giving Woman the ballot. 


tient that this grand work is not accomplish- 
edatonce. We know it is coming; it is only 
a question of time ; and we know it takes time 


change in our political machinery. The pub- 


journals which aspire to be leaders of public 


to prepare the public mind for this great 


lic sentiment is rapidly growing in favor of 
Woman’s enfranchisement. All the changes 
made in the Constitutions or laws of the vari- 
ous States are always in the right direction. 
Contrary to the assumptions and assertions of 


opinion, the peopie, the quiet people of both 
sexes, are largely in favor of Woman’s Rights. 
They are decidedly ahead of the politicians. 
As an evidence of this, the people of Pennsy!l- 
vania are alive on this subject, and petitions 
are circulating and being signed in every sec- 
tion of the State. The editor of this paper be- 
ing in Philadelphia a few days ago, stepped 
into a Market street dry goods jobbing house, 
and found a petition there to the Constitu- 
sional Convention, in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, signed by twenty-five gentlemen, all 
employés of this one house. - 

The Republican party is pledged to this 
cause. It went before the people with a Wo- 
man Suffrage plank in its platform. Being 
now the dominant party in the nation as well 
as in most of the States, the people demand a 
redemption of its pledges on this subject.— 
Havre (Md.) Republican. 


THE WOMEN IN CONVENTION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association 
held its annual Convention at St. Louis, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of last 
week. The Convention was largely attended 
by the most prominent women of the country, 
and was harmonious and business-like in all 
its proceedings. We notice from the proceed- 
ings published in the St. Louis papers, that 
Iowa was ably represented by Mrs. M. C. Cal- 
lanan, of this city, on several important com- 
mittees, and in her report of the condition 
and progress of the cause in Iowa. The Globe, 
reporting her, says: ‘‘Mrs. Callanan spoke for 
this State. The work there is not so exten- 
sive among societies as among the people. 
The press is favorable—even the Democratic 
papers. The Republican papers were in the 
majority, in the matter of favor to the cause. 
She wanted the question to be a Republican 
issue. Though Woman Suffrage has been de- 
feated in Iowa by a small majority, she hoped 
it would soon be successful.’’ 

THE CHANGES AT HARVARD. 


Without attempting to discuss the question 
whether it is yet time for women to be admit- 
ted into the regular courses of Harvard, or 
whether our Alma Mater ought to have taken 
the lead in this matter, which Cornell and 
Michigan hold, we would yet like to notice 
one or two reasons why it would be easier for 
our University to admit women than for al- 
most any other college in the country. The 
majority of the Board of Overseers have, for 
the present, decided against the admission of 
women; but in the August number of the 
Christian Union (edited by Henry Ward 
Beecher,) Mr. James Freeman Clarke pub- 
lished a very interesting minority report in 
their favor, showing that there exists a strong | 
opposition to this decision. After citing nu- 
merous reports of trials made of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, Mr. Clarke’s reasons for his 
support were especially founded on the adapt- 
ability to that purpose of the elective system 
now established at Harvard. 
In regard to this change toward the German 
University management, we will simply call 
attention to the following points which ap- 
pear prominent: Ist, That it develops the lec- 
ture rather than the recitation system; 2d, 
That it breaks down all class distinction, and 
makes of us a large body of students with the 
one aim of study and scholarship; 3d, That it 
offers to each student his independent choice 
of a line of study and investigation. As a 
consequence of this last, more properly, but 
almost a point in itself, we might add that 
these large classes which now enter Harvard, 
and which, by many persons not fully posted 
in regard to the system, are supposed to dam- 
age each student’s chance for instruction, are, 
contrary to this prevalent opinion, completely 
broken up into small divisions by their person- 
al differences of mind and aims, aided by the 
large choice of electives offered by the college 
government. 
Now, in viewing these points, we cannot 
see why they are not in every way favorable 
to the co-education of the sexes. The first 
two points are especially so. There is no rea- 
son why a college lecture should not be as 
successful as a university lecture, and we 
know that the latter in more than one course, 
has answered all expectations, Again, the 
second point must operate most fully against 
the present youth of the students, of which we 
hear so much complaint, and which we have 
no doubt is a serious antagonizing principle at 
work against the elective system. Theoreti- 
cally, the pamphlets of electives and our tab- 
ular view point toward this breaking down of 
class distinctions, and practically it is shown 
by the decided mixing of the upper three 
classes in their various electives. Understand. 
ing, then, that these three points are pro, and 
that the youth of the students and the lack of 
concentration of mind on the college work in 
sophomore and junior years are points con 





We are not among those “no grow impa- 


‘We prefer to ieave her, as we would all sinning 


we have represented the most important of 
present lines of thought in this direction. 

In other colleges, the elective system, al- 
though there is a strong tendency in its direc- 
tion, has not been fully adopted, and Harvard 
possesses an advantage, not only in this respect, 
but also more especially in her very large and 
fall corps of eminent professors and literary 
men. In taking the step toward the inaugu- 
ration of annual examinations for women, we 
believe that she has acted safely, generously, 
and wisely. It is true conservatism; but we 
believe that the interesting developments of 
the coming years will prove there is conserva- 
tism yet to be displayed which is just as true 
and wise.—Harvard ( Mass.) Advocate. 

MRS. BLOOMER AND THE WOODHULL. 

A few days since, the Council Bluffs Nonpar- 
cil said that Mrs. Bloomer ‘‘renews her alleg- 
iance to the Woodhull, as pledged at the State 
Convention, at Des Moines a year ago.”" To 
thischarge Mrs. B. replies in a long communi- 
cation, in which she says “the Nonpareil can 
point to no line or word, ever written, or said, 
by A. B.,at Des Moines or eisewhere, in which 
she pledged allegiance to ‘the Woodhull,’ or 
gave any endorsement of her sayings and do- 
ings.” It is true that both advocate Woman 
Suffrage, but so do thousands of the best men 
and women of tbe country, on whose reputa- 
tions no one dares to cast a shade. To en- 
deavor to hold Woman Suffragists responsible 
for the social and religious theories of Mrs. 
Woodhull, or any other individual, is as un- 
just as it is mean and contemptible. As well 
hold all Republicans responsible for Bowen, 
the bigamist, and Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
the free lover. 

A. B. not only has no sympathy with Mrs. 
Woodhull’s social theories, but she utterly 
condemns them so far as she understands 
them. Whether Mrs. Woodhull is really the 
bad woman that many believe her, or not, 
there are enough to denounce and condemn. 


women, to the Searcher of all hearts, whose 
tender mercies far exceed those of his finite 
creatures.—Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
We publish to-day the proceedings of the 
Polk County Woman Suffrage Society held 
on Thursday. The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, passively opposed by many women, and 
carried on with the greatest determination 
and energy by many others, sneeringly derid- 
ed by many men, and championed by very 
few, is continually gaining ground. It is a 
cause which is worthy of success. Theoreti- 
cally it has everything in its favor. Practical- 
ly there may be some obstacles in carrying 
out the system, but as it has not yet been 
tried, these obstacles may be of no importance. 
There are many women who do not care to 
vote, but for that reason those who do wish 
to should not be deprived of the privilege. 
Many men never go to the polls, but it would 
be great injustice to disfranchise them for the 
non-performance of their duty. The women 
of America are generally as intelligent as the 
men of the class to which they belong. Still, 
intelligence is not made a qualification for en- 
franchisement. The negroes, as a class, are 
not remarkable for their intelligence. A very 
small proportion of them hold property. Yet 
they have been allowed the ballot merely in 
order that their rights may be maintained. 
Negroes not in slavery, without the ballot, 


mothers and sisters. We are in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage not only on account of the moral 
principle involved, but because without the bal- 
lot women do not and cannot have the rights 
which every person should enjoy under the 
law. With the ballot, whether its power is ex- 
ercised or not, the laws regarding women 
must be changed. Without the ballot, the odi- 
ous laws now in force may continue for years 
to stand a monument of shame to the legisla- 
tors and a perpetual injustice to half of our 
race. We do not believe that 
“Woman is the lesser man,’ 
nor that 
“Woman's pleasure, Woman’s pain— 


Nature made them blinder motions bounded 
in a shallower brain.” 


—Iowa State Leader—( Democratic). 
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ADDRESS. 


The following address to PETER HILL, Esq., 
of Detroit, Michigan, was presented by Mrs. 
NANNETTE B. GARDNER on the occasion of 
his receiving her third vote, Nov. 5th, 1872; 
the first being received April 3, 1872. 

The great Continent we inhabit was, for 
ages incalculable, densely covered with a pro- 
fusion of uncultivated verdure and foliage. 
Peering out from this vast wilderness might 
have been seen an occasional rude and sav- 
age being, who eked out a miserable existence 
by possessing a trifle more craftiness and 
knowledge of the arts than the fish, reptiles, 


are better cared for under the law than our | 


the wonder and admiration of mankind. 
They boldly proclaimed for their guidance a 
code of perfect principles of justice and equal 
rights to all, but flagrantly violated their pro- 
fessions by fettering millions of their brethren, 
for generations, in an unrewarded and uure- 
quited servitude, They, too, permitted the 
direst forms of intemperance and myriads of 
social, moral and political evils to exist unre- 
buked, and have steacily persisted in denying 
to one half of their citizens any voice or par- 
ticipation in their government. The dreadful 
crime of slavery has recently been expiated 
by the sacrifice ofa million of lives and untold 
treasure, but the moral vices and political tyr- 
anny continue unabated. Such is the situa- 
tion in the second era of our country’s histo- 


ry. 

The extinction of this semi-barbaric era is 
now begun. Men of advanced political sagac- 
ity and exalted virtue see the justice and ne- 
cessity of joining Woman’s influence, voice 
and power in redeeming their race from the 
evils overwhelming them. They see that 

“It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain.” 
That justice and mercy are necessary guards 
against selfishness and despotism. They see 
too, that a higher moral standard must be 
erected than has hitherto been maintained, 
if we would become the exalted people that 
our earnest reformers hope, and struggle so 
earnestly to make of us. Asin our City of 
Detroit, women were seen rushing to save 
from conflagration the beautiful fabrics of 
merchandise, so the new era will witness their 
efforts to save their sons, brothers and fathers 
from the fiery flood of alcohol that blackens 
and defaces natures once harmonious. Their 
vote in Danbury, Connecticut, but a few days 
since, of 547 to 2, against granting licenses to 
liquor dealers, illustrates thvir sentiments upon 
this question. When permitted to act upon 
it, our land will be speedily purified from the 
dire effects of intemperance. The greedy and 
selfish men who traffic in vice almost undis- 
turbed, and in utter contempt and violation of 
the laws which men make to restrain them, 
will find in Woman an efficient and active po- 
lice to enforce the laws that she may have a 
voice in enacting. So, too, in the vast ramifi- 
cations of our social and political systems that 
are notoriously reeking with corruption. Wo- 
man, having no voice in making our laws, as- 
sumes no responsibility in enforcing them, and 
thus our social and political fabrics lose the 
benefit that her love of virtue and of the beau- 
tiful might be instrumental in exalting in 
worth and loveliness. 

This third era, which will be the crowning 
glory of an enlightened civilization, is now 
rapidly dawning. It will inaugurate the reign 
of “peace on earth and good will to man” as 
well as to Woman. The removal of unjust 
distinctions of sex, color or race, giving to 
each and all the equal opportunities for devel- 
oping the talent aud highest purposes that na- 
ture has granted to each individual member of 
humanity, will stimulate all to excel in the 
grand race of life. The glory of American 
freedom thus established, will shine as a re- 
splendent halo upon all natures, leading them, 
as the pillar of fire of old, from despotisms, 
bondage, darkness and desolation, unto peace, 
prosperity and glory. The eras of savageism 
and barbarism will be ended. Enlightened 
civilization will become universal, affording 
the same strking contrast that the new artistic 
temples of liberty, to receive the ballot of a 
nobler race of men, and women, will be to the 
dens of infamy, now too generally used for 
that sacred purpose. 

To Peter Hill, Esq., Alderman of the Ninth 
Ward of the City of Detroit, belongs the honor 
of being the first officer of registration who has 
given suffrage to Woman under the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to our National 
Constitution, This banner is presented to him 
by Mrs. Nannette B, Gardner as a grateful 
memento of the liberal and progressive ideas 
that govern him, and of the high moral virtue 
and courage displayed by him. 


—_— 
<= 
WOMEN IN OFFICE. 


Postmaster General Creswell has add 
the following letter to the Director 
of Posts, Prussia :— 
Post Orrice Depar 
Washington, D. C., Nou nt 
Sir :—I have the honor tu inform you, in , 
swer to the inquiries made in your lotion 
12th September last, that the number of “ 
men now in the postal service of the Unj 
States is not large, and probably does not 
ceed 700 in all, their employment being 
stricted to the positions of postmistresses ¢ > 
in local post-offices, and clerks in the Gen 
Post-Office Department at Washington. 
number of women holding fhe office of 
mistress at local post-offices is about 500 dan 
a total of over 32,000 local post-offices ; and the 
number employed as clerks in local Post-o 
does not exceed 100. The number at resen 
employed in the General Post-Office ee 
ment at Washington, as translators, co vists, 
&c., is sixty-three out of a total clerical font 
of 310. The telegraph service in the United 
States is not now connected with the Pog. 
Office Department, the respective lines of tel- 
egraph being owned and worked by Private 
corporations, and, therefore, I am unable to 
state what number of women are employed jn 
that service. I have further to inform you, jp 
answer to your inquiry on the subject, that 
the women employed iv the postal service of 
the United States discharge the duties of their 
respective positions to the general acceptanee 
of the Department, and it is proper to state. 
that there is a growing public sentiment in 
the United States, favoring the employment 
of women in clerical and other minor 
tions in the civil service, the duties of which 
can be as appropriately and satisfactorily diy 
charged by women as by men. I am, very re. 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun A, J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General, 
To the Director General of Post, &c., de, 
Berlin, Prussia, . 


Genera) 





WOMEN IN THE OLD TIME AND IN THE 
NE 


Mr. George W. Curtis delivered the first of 
a series of lectures, under the auspices of the 
General Society of Mechanics and ‘Tradesmen 
of the city of New York, at Steinway Hall, re. 
cently, before an unusually large and respect. 
able audience. His subject was, “Women ip 
the Old Time andinthe New.” He said that 
the olden time always appeared to us more 
reverent and romantic than our day. We fee} 
as if beauty was more beautiful and valor more 
heroic, and it seems that we were left on the 
lees of time and the world’s decrepitude, We 
deplore everything in our own time, and the 
social moralist of our day condemns the ex- 
pensive dresses of our fashionable women, and 
asks why cannot they be like their predeces- 
sors of a few hundred years ago? He laments 
that women have descended to French dolls, 
whose color is made up of paint, whose head 
is loaded with dyed hair and horse-hair stuf; 
whose waist is reduced to a cipher, and whobe- 
lieve weakness, grace, and affectation, simplic- 
ity. But in Queen Elizabeth’s time that lady , 
left three thousand dresses behind her, and 
the women of that time, like those of oun, 
were as fond of dress and display, and the same 
extravagances and expenses that our moraliste 
deplore. Mr. Curtis, in a highly humorous tone, 
related numerous instances of the pretty follies 
of women of the olden time, and said that the 
progress of civilization was really the freedom 
from the theories of those good old times. 





In the days of Rome’s greatness and glory, 
to be a Roman citizen was the highest title 
accorded to any being. But in looking at the 


their pretensions were greater than their mer- 
its. So far from being pre-eminent for virtue 
or illustrious deeds of civic honor, their boast- 
ing was mainly for triumphs on bloody fields, 
and their riches mostly acquired by robbing 
and enslaving their neighbors. The citizens 
of America, when the now-degraded half are 
raised to freedom, will, in the future, tower to 
loftier hights of greatness than have yet been 
imagined. And,in taking the lead in this 
grand movement, Mr. Hill will become emi- 
| nent among his peers for having been the first 
to act as WOMAN'S EMANCIPATOR. 
NANNETTE B. GARDNER. 
To Peter HI11, Esq., Alderman 9th Ward. 





LETTER FROM NEW JERSEY---VOTERS DE 
JURE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Straws in- 
dicate how the tide flows. 

The excitement of the recent political cam- 
paign seemed to pervade all classes in this 
New Jersey village of ours, torch-light proces- 
sions, banner-raisings, &c., taking place con- 
stantly, for weeks previous to election day. 
A night or two before the latter, a Repubiican 
procession, some 1500 strong, white men and 
colored, handsomely uniformed, and brilliant 
with torches and music, marched through the 
main street of our town. 

The houses all along its route were dark as 
graves, or dazzlingly illuminated, according 
to the politica! sympathies of their owners. 

Several promine:.t Democratic gentlemen, 
unfortunately reckoning without wives and 
daughters, left home on business, taking for 





birds and beasts he preyed upon. Few were 
his ideas, and fewer still were his virtues. 
Passionate, tyrannical, indolent and voracious, 
he recognized nv laws but those of force and 
necessity, and showed no pity to anything un- 
able to cope with him in physical power. 

For this vast period of time, the law of 
progress was inoperative, and our immense 
country might have remained the same howl- 
ing wilderness forever, had not another race 
of men discovered aud peopled it. They and 
their descendants have exterminated most of 
these savage men and beasts, and have trans 
formed this hideous laud into an abode of 





the co-education of the sexes, we believe that 


peace and beauty, with a rapidity that excites 


granted all would be right. 

These ladies, being ardent Republicans, re- 
solved to show their sentiments, and honor 
the passing bands. So, throwing wide their 
windows, they made all ablaze for Grant! 

We know not what was pictured on the 
faces of the returning husbands and fathers, 
but the thing was done. The women had 
voted de jure, if not de facto. 

“The stream obstructed in one course, 

Will take another yet.” 

Orange, N. J., Dec. 6, 1872. c. C. H. 





characters of those citizens, we discover that | : . 
| ciety, and a great illustration of this historical 


One of the grandest results of this progress 
was the evidence of the constantly-increasing 
position and estimate of women in modern 90- 


advance was the rapid opening of every oppor 
tunity of education to women. We point to 
the days of Pericles with regret at our degen- 
eracy; but the idea pronounced by that great 
mind was that women, like children, should 
be seen but not heard. Through all ages and 
all countries, from that time to this, in their 
dealings with women, the sole purpose of mat 
kind seemed to be to deprive Woman of the 
means of knowledge, under the belief that 
with education she would acquire a contempt 
for her husband, and affection for every cot 
comb whose ideas, in this respect, corresponded 
with her own. The wife of John Adams, 00¢ 
of the most accomplished women of her 4g¢ 
wrote that in her day the female educatioo 
was confined to reading and writing, and ia 
some few instances music and dancing. Thit 
movement for education among women found 
root in Boston forty years since, and created 
profound sensation among male bipeds be 
cause of the crowds who sought intelligent 
The more languages a man has, the mores 
man is he, said the sage; and the more knot 
ledge a woman has, the better wife and moth 
er is she, says the common sense of the ag 
|Applause]. In this country there were now 
three hundred and thirty-seven collegiate * 
stitutions, and in seventy-seven of them, it 
cluding the University of Michigan and 0 
| nell University, both sexes were taught 
| gether. The gceat authorities of this count] 
agree that co-education is better for both sex% 
and upon the very points which seem at the 
tirst hearing the most objectionable. Socrates 
considered that women were intended oalf 
for good housewives and fruitful mothers; ; 
and Chesterfield, of modern times, spoke 
them as children of larger growth, wi 
comprehensive sense, and whom it was mat 
duty to flatter and trifle with. Flattery, bt 
described as the invariable companion of 
tempt, and he who flattered womet 
scorned and despised them most deeply: 





condemned the idea that women were iat 
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asily below men as 4 return to the savage be- 
and asserted that the toasting of women’s 
maudlin festive seekers at public 
nets was not much different from the 
ng of their health in her slipper, as was 
gone in England on a notable occasion in 
t. Home, he willingly admitted, was 
bere of Woman, but education did not 
anspbere her. It gave Nilsson and Mott the 
wer and wish to benefit the world by the 
jus with which heaven inspired them. He 
inted to the characters and career of Joan 
of Are, Ida Lewls, Grace Darling, Florence 
Nightingale, Mrs. Stowe, and a thousand oth- 
“a as evidence of the genius, power, grace, 
and modesty of womanhood, and, concluding, 
eloquently declared that women graced home 
and rendered life beautiful, but they would be 
g thousand times better fitted for their posi- 
tions of wives and mothers and Christian wo- 
men, by educating the talenis which God gave 

them for his own great ends. [Applause]. 


ART AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 
BY WALTER SMITH. 


In speaking about the suitability of art-stu- 
dy asa training for women, anc its practical 
value as fitting them for the serious duties of 
life, by which, in any event, they may make 
themselves independent members of society, I 
am conscious thatI touch on asubject upon 
which there is much difference of opinion at 
jeast, and latterly much controversy. In view 
of this, and ouly recognizing the difference of 
muscular strength in the sexes, existing for 
obvious reasons, and which, according to eve- 
rynatural law, must be compensated for by 
some special endowment not possessed by the 
muscularly strong, (or Nature has been less 
just to her last creation than to all others), I 
judge from my own experience that the whole 
subject is one of great interest,and that the 
compensation referred to takes the form, phy- 
sically, of a more delicate organization, and 
mentally, of a greater sensitiveness to outward 
influences. Theories seem to me to be fairly 
deducible from practice, by those who may 
have no claim to be philosophers, or who do 
not possess the original faculty of inductive 
reasoning; always supposing that those who 
practice have sufficiently long and extensive 
practice, and seek rather to discover a princi- 
ple for their own guidance than to establish a 
theory preconceived or borrowed from others. 
My own fear has been, and now is, that hith- 
erto women have been treated as pets and 
playthings, to be indulged and delighted in, 
but not to be held responsible for anything; 
have been educated with the view that all 
should become merely the ornaments of socie- 
ty, and net its essentials, and the important 
half of its structure; that, finally, men have 
come to regard women with a patronizing 
feeling, in which there is an infinite amount 
of good-nature in some cases, but no justice in 
any case. And the terrible thing is, that, 
when the good-nature ceases, or the indul- 
gence necessary to a plaything comes to an 
end, all the penalties fall on one side only; 
the whole of the sauce is used up for the goose, 
whilst the gander stalks away to new fields 
that are ever verdant and fresh, and indulges 
his ganderial magnificence. 


Christianity and May meetings ought to have | 


had long enough opportunities, in nearly nine- 
teen hundred years, to test the fairness and 
justice of this view of human nature; but they 
seem to me to have failed to discover that 
whatever difference our beneficent Creator 
meant to exist in his design of human beings, 
he usually places there with his own Almigh- 
ty hand, and requires no further journeyman’s 
work on man’s part to emphasize or stamp this 
difference. Yet, in spite of this, we educate 
women superficially, and then smugly say they 
have no minds; we withhold all reasoning 
Processes from them, and then say they can- 
hot argue, but jump at conclusions; we train 
and grind up our boys in athletic sports, in 
Euclid and conic sections and the differential 
calculus, and our girls in Berlin-woo! work, in 
waltz-playing, and the Paris fashions, and 
then proclaim that men can reason, women 
only perceive; men can create, women only 
appreciate; and, as Milton, the Puritan poet 
expresses it :— 

“For contemplation he, and valor formed; 

For softness she, and sweet, attractive grace,” 
as though contemplation were not equally 
characteristic of both sexes, the combination 
of leisure, a stored mind, and subject to con- 
template ; valor, the result of self-confidence 
in training, and difficulties already overcome, 
and faith in surmounting future difficulties; 
softness and sweet, attractive grace, the natu- 
ral appreciation of each sex by the other, as 
Much belonging to men as to women, common 
to the two sexes, which are alternately the at- 
tracted and the attractive. 

My own belief is, that we have no grounds 
for, and no right in making any difference 
Whatsoever in human beings on account of 
Sex, either in their education or occupation, 
more than nature has done; arid that half of 
the troubles we find in the world arise from, 
and are a just judgment upon, our presump- 
tion in making any distinction between them, 
in fostering the self-conceit of the one, and 
Sacrificing the independence of the other. 

t the same education—from the first to the 
last, physical and mental—be furnished for 


both sexes; let it be accepted, that, as they re- 
quire the same physical sustenance, so they 
will need the same intellectual food; that the 
two who will in time become one flesh shall be 
in unison and barmony with each other, in 
attainments and desires, in their minds as 
well as their bodies; an@ then-we shall have 
the perfect harmony in difference which we 
see in all God’s works, leaving it humbly to 
him that all his plans shall develop themselves 
with as much certainty, as that -he creates 
each after its kind, without any impertinent 
help from us. The compensation which, it ap- 
pears to me, nature makes to women for the 
comparative withbolding of muscular strength, 
is, endowing them with greater powers of en- 
durance in the first place, and a gift of natural 
aptitude and quickness, which, when it exists 
in men, we call mother-wit. Thus we see 
that whilst men become irritated and impa- 
tient of the repetition of little troubles, and 
would put a violent end to them, women, like 
charity, are long-suffering and kind over vex- 
ations, which, in connection with their chil- 
dren and other cares, often last daily for years. 
The quickness and aptitude they have, may be 
the support which nature gives them through 
their instincts, as a balance to men’s muscular 
superiority; and this seems to me to indicate 
that the sensitive touch, and quick perception, 
and delicate hand point out the practice of art 
as peculiarly adapted for a woman’s occupa- 
tion, being in itself the most refined and deli- 
cate of all manual labor, as it is also the most 
perfect expression of the impressions we re- 
ceive, through our eyes, of physical phenome- 
na. 

It may be that, should we recognize this 
view, the fair division of labor, which some- 
how or other must be made, will be facilitated, 
and both sexes profit by it. If we remove all 
masculine protective tariffs, we may find great 
powers where we have fancied that weakness 
was inevitable. In literature we have some 
of the most powerful works of the imagina- 
tion written by women; and they fetch the 
same price in the book market as the novels 
which men have written. In the picture ex- 
hibition, the buyer discusses a work of art in 
relation to its price, not with reference to the 
sex of the painter; and those who are familiar 
with the London exhibitions know that as 
large a proportion of the works dispiayed in 
the exhibition of the Society of Female Ar- 
tists are sold, as in any other exhibition com- 
posed principally of the works of men. That, 
however, is the case with books and pictures, 
only where women sell their labor at their 
own time, and choose the purchasers, being 
proprietors of their own skill. In every other 
avocation that I know, the same work, perform- 
edin the same manner and with equal skill, 
is paid for at an entirely different rate to the 
twosexes. This is especially the case in edu- 
cation, whose influence on the happiness and 
safety of the human race cannot be overrated, 
that of those who are employed to train up 
our children in the paths of rectitude and 
strict morality, nine-tenths are paid for their 
labor at about half the price they would re- 
| ceive if they were men—an unfortunate ex- 
| ample to them of how they should teach rec- 
| titude and instil moral principles. 





If a woman and aman were by their indus- 
| try to raise two barrels of potatoes, and each 


took a barrel to the market, the market price | 


| of a barrel of potatoes would be given to each 

for their goods, If a woman and a man by 
| their industry and training grow the ability 
| to teach, and take their goods to sell in the 
educational market, both being of the same 
quality, tried by every test, the man will be 
paid by the purchaser nearly fifty per cent. 
more than the woman; and the latter is of 
necessity obliged to take the unrighteous of- 
fer. That is to say, when we are buying food 
for our bodies, or to fatten our hogs, we do 
fairly to all who have to sell; when we pur- 
chase intellectual sustenance, to educate and 
develop our children, we pay those who have 
education to sell, if they are women, at fifty 


we were buying potatoes of them for our swine. 

The minds and souls of our children seem to 
me to be of as much importance as their bod- 
ies, and even as the bodies of any other ani- 
mals; but here, in comparison, by an act of in- 
justice, we undervalue them about fifty per 
cent. If women supply us with only half as 
good an article as men, we do an injustice to 
our children by employing them; if the article 
supplied by women is as good as that supplied 
by men, we rob them of every dollar we should 
pay men for it, but don’t pay women. 

So that, in the educational labor market gen- 
erally, we act inconsistently, and inflict penal- 
ties upon those from whom we require the 
most exalted service. This cannot be for the 
public good, but proceeds from the limitation 
of occupations suitable to women, resulting 
from their utterly unpractical education, which 
throws almost all women of the middle class 
who are without means, into the educational 
market. By this, individual labor is reduced 
in value, the market being glutted. The pur- 


wants at half price, the needy seller sacrificing 
it, on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. This is the explanation of a 
condition of things, which is, from the public 





per cent. less price than we should pay them if | 








chaser, therefore, goes in and buys up what he | meeting opens, the universal chattering at 





point of view, utterly suicidal economically,,j 





and the root of many evils morally. We have 
drifted helplessly, but, I trust , not yet hopeless- 
ly, into social circumstances, by Which the intel- 
lectual powers of half of the human kind are 
left dormant, and remain stunted and undevel- 
oped; so much so, that but a very limited 
number of occupations are possible to women, 
and of these, from our worship of a fetich call- 
ed Mrs. Grundy, many are deemed unsuitable. 
Yet nature goes on laughing at the little golden 
calf that we have set up, and bringing into the 
world more women than men, whose minds 
and actions we deliberately cramp more than 
John Chinaman does the foot of his female 
minister, who is so much his mere chattel as 
to be drowned by him, or sold to his neighbor 
to suit hisown convenience, without interfer- 


ence by the law.—The Teacher. 
(To be continued.) 


_ —<--— 


SOCIAL EVIL HOSPITAL AT ST. LOUIS. 


MAYOR BROWN’S SPEECH. 4 

Recently the Social Evil Hospital was opened 
at St. Louis, on which occasion Mayor Brown 
spoke as follows :— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTIEMEN: We 
are here to-day forthe purpose of inaugurat- 
ing these premises as a Sociai Evil Hospital. 

Iam aware that in this community, as well, 
perhaps, as in all others, there is a strong 
prejudice against recognizing what is termed 
the “Social Evil” in any manner, and it is 
claimed that in providing legal regulations, we 
thereby countenance it, but the same objec- 
tion may be urged against licensing dram- 
shops, or building jails or penitentaries. We 
all know that crimes will be committed, and 
it is the duty of the authorities, first to try to 
prevent crime, and next,to provide for the 
safe-keeping of the criminals. I know that 
the crime of prostitution in a woman in civil- 
ized society, and even in religious societies, 
has cast her without the pale of sympathy, or 
even forgiveness, and she has been given up 
as one lost, as one tainted with a plague, one 
whom it was dangerous to meet or recognize, 
and even those who claim to be governed by 
the precepts of Jesus are too apt to turn their 
back upon this class. Why these people 
should be singled out from all others, to bear 
the auathemas of all classes of society, it is 
difficult to tell, unless it be that Woman, in her 
pure state, is considered as occupying a posi- 
tion only a“‘little lower than the angels,’’ and 
that, when she falls, she falls so low that the 
hand of resurrection cannot reinstate her. 
But, is it true that the laws of God and man 
must have one code for Woman and another 
for man? No, not with God; but popular 
prejudice, it must be confessed, appears to 
have itso. A man may be guilty of all the 
crimes in the social evil calendar—he may 
even have plotted the ruin of many a hitherto 
virtuous and unsuspecting woman—and yet 
the public, knowing all this, hold him in favor 
and high estimation. Not so with a woman; 
when once suspected, she becomes an object 
to be shunned, to be driven from society. 
She is refused admittance to all our public 
gatherings and institutions, and if she were 
ever so disposed to reform, she is driven back 
into the haunts of vice, as one who has sinned 
against the Holy Ghost and cannot be forgiven. 
Now L[ ask, is there justice in all this? Is not 
this state of things fit only for the dark ages, 
when mental and moral darkness and super- 
stition reigned supreme? It is not my pur- 
pose to lessen in the eyes of the young or of the 
public, the danger or the terrible consequences 
attending a life of this kind, for language 
would fail to describe the long entailed injury 
that is often done, not only to the persons who 
deliberately pursue it, but that which follows 
along down the line of descent, inflicting mis- 
ery on the innocent of other generations. 

If, then, these are a part of the consequences 
attendant upon a life of this kind, and if, 
a3 history proves, the evil cannot be eradicated 
or wholly prevented, does it not become us to 
keep it as far as possible within bounds, and 
prevent, as far as we can, the spread of a con- 
tagion more injurious in its effects than any 
other known to medical science, and which we 
are told by the most eminent physicians has 


: ffected, more or less, over twc-thirds of the | 
But by the inauguration of | 


human family? 
this institution, we expect to do more than to 
attack the evil in a physical point of view. We 
expect, also, to reach it in a moral point, by 
establishing a reformatory institution, where 
those who are disposed to enter upon a new 
life will be taught the means of honest self- 
support, and thus placeing in their hands the 
means of resisting the temptations that, owing 
to their dependent condition, caused them to 
fall. All this will be accomplished without 
any expense to the city, as the tax that is 
levied on these people (and which it is said 
they cheerfully pay,) is ample to provide all and 
more than the necessary funds to carry out 
this object. And while on this supject, and 
as many are of the belief that the fact of le- 
gally regulating houses of prostitution causes 
an increase of the evil, I am happy to be able 
to state that such is not the fact. There has 
been an actual decrease of the number of these 
houses and their inmates since the establish- 
ment of this law, and the decrease in disease 
is fully fifty per cent. If this be the case, I 
think we all have just cause of congratulation 
that the cause of humanity is being benefitted 
by the “secial evil ordinance,” and that, looking 
at past results, itcan scarcely longer be called 
an experiment, but a success in all that its 
most sanguine advocates claimed for it. 


—_—<—-—- 





BNAI JESHURUN. 


The Jewish Messenger has a friendly notice 
of a novel affair in Hebrew circles, viz: A 
meeting of the Bnai Jeshurun Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society, who have just held an Annual 
Election at the “Home.” The Mesenger 
says :— 

It is always amusing to attend a meeting of 
ladies, to note the anxiety with which they 
try to conduct affairs after a parliamentary 
tashion, the excitement which a little opposi- 
tion causes,.the stillness that reigns when the 


intervals, especially after some lady, more 
venturesome than the rest, has been indulg- 
ing ina few remarks. Nv lady likes to lead 
in, debate; yet, when one speaks, there is a 
chorus of rejoinders. There is a charming 
lack of business appearance in such a meeting. 








One cannot believe that these ladies have met 
for the calm discussion of affairs of vital im- 

rtance; yet they frequently transact their 

usiness more quickly and harmoniously than 
their husbands and sons. A Ladies’ meeting 
was held on Sunday last at the Home, on 32d 
St. It was the annual day of election in the 
“Bnai Jeshurun Ladies’ Benevolent Society.” 
About 75 ladies attended, crowding the dining 
and reception rooms of the house. A few 
gentlemen decorously waited in the hall, at- 
tracted either by curiosity, or acting as escort 
for wives or daughters. So slippery and cold 
a day would well have excused a smaller at- 
tendance,—yet we are told that the meeting 
was as large as usual. 


——— 


A LADY IN A MACHINE 8HOP. 


Miss Knight, of Boston, has invented a 
machine for making paper bags, and is hav- 
ing a number of them manufactured at 
Chicopee under her own supervision. The 
workmen employed were at first skeptical as 
to her mechanical ability, but she cured them 
of this by going daily and working among 
them, detecting mistakes and improving plans 
with a keener eye than any man in the works. 
Her invention is said to be an invaluable one, 
and she will make a handsome fortune out of 
it. When a friend ventured to wonder a little 
at her present vocation, and couldn’t explain 
how a woman should ever do anything in ma- 
chinery, she said :-— 

“It is only following out nature. As a child 
I never cared for things that girls usually do; 
dolls never possessed any charms for me. I 
couldn’t see the sense of coddling bits of 
a with senseless faces; the only things 

wanted were a jack knife, a gimlet and 

ieces of wood. My friends were horrified. 
was called a tom-boy, but that made very 
little impression on me. 

I sighed sometimes because I was not like 
the other girls, but wisely concluded that I 
couldn’t help it, and sought further consolation 
from my tools. I was always making things 
for my brothers; did they want anything in 
the line of playthings they always said, ‘Mat- 
tie will make them for us.’ I was famous for 
my kites, and my sleds were the envy and 
admiration of all the boys in town. I’m not 
surprised at what I’ve done. I’m only sorry 
I couldn’t have had as good a chance asa boy, 
and been put to my trade regularly.” 

And yet she knows as much about machinery 
as though she had made it a study all her life. 
It is a genuine gift, and she can no more help 
making machinery than Anna Dickinson can 


help making speeches. 


-_—<--— 


A USEFUL PUBLIC OFFICER. 


When Josselyn visited Boston, in 1638, the 
place boasted of twenty or thirty houses and 
twoinns. An officer visited the inns whose 
duty it was to countermand any order a man 
might give for drinks, if, in his opinion, it was 
more than the customer could soberly bear 
away. And not a drop more could the appli- 
cantobtain. Such an officer would find plen- 
ty ‘to do in 1872. 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE FOR 1873. 


This weil known magazine is invaluable to American 
readers, ‘as a thorough as well as fresh compilation of 
a generally inaccessible, but indispensable, current 
literature,—generally inaccessible because of its great 





| bulk and cost; indispensable because it embraces the 


productions of the ablest living writers in science, 
fiction, poetry, history, biography, politics, theology 
philosophy, criticism and art. 

Among the distinguished authors lately represent- 
ed in its pages are Matthew Arnold, Chas. Kingsley, 
Geo. McDonald, Miss Thackeray, Max Muller, Karl 
Blind, Prof. Tyndall, Sir Robert Lytton, Prof. Hux- 
ley, James Anthony Froude, Jean Ingelow, The Duke 
of Argyll, Prime Minister Gladstone, Miss Mulocks 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Arthur Helps, Fritz Reuter, Ju- 
lia Kavanagh, Tennyson, Browning, etc., etc. 

Besides the productions of the leading British au- 
thors as contained in the great mass of British peri- 
odical literature, the plan of the Magazine includes 
translations from the best writers of the European 
continent, and it is to begin with the new volume 
(Jan. ist) the publication of a translation of one of 
the finest stories of the charming Platt Deutsch au- 
thor Fritz Reuter. The publishers offer some extra 
inducements to subscribers who may wish to club 
with other leading periodicals. Certainly the amount 
of the best current literature of the world offered by 
these club terms, cannot otherwise be obtained so 
cheaply. 

The Living Age is generally pronounced ‘‘the best 
of the eclectics.’’ It is the most comprehensive of pe- 
riodicals, and in the great multiplicity of quarterlies, 
monthlies, and weeklies, all of which it represents 
with a satisfactory completeness nowhere else at- 
tempted, it has become almost a necessity to every 
person or family of intelligence and taste. It should 
not be overlooked by any of our readers in selecting 
their periodicals for the new year. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Woeh'neten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, '72. 











Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers generally. Send 
or circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Globe Theater Building, 368 Washingtor 
Stree’. 





(a Agents wanted. Oct5 3m 





THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Scie 
morous Sketches, ~o oo 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


3 COPT HE ORD FOR. oes cccccecccccccccccsecccs $300 
4copies “ W Adocoeessercecscoseceones + 10 
6copies ‘ O peenaiasdeves<orvceineitiea 15 0 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 


Cer-ep OF GERD). ccccrccccccccsccee  — Senece 
12 copies for one year (and one extra e py to 
getter-up of club)... .......ecceeeees cooeee AO 
To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the MaGazrng, 
For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 


A splendid Chromo, called ‘The Changed 
GREENE” 6 ccs cccccccesepocccccsccess Price, $15 00 

1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... id 160 

lsilver-plated Cake Basket............. « 20 

1 ad Fruit Stand ............. “ 200 

1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
a Pan veesanuhgenescoccensa o 120 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 

All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. Al] communications should be addressed to 


‘CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Leuis, Me. 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPR(C YEMENT 
in CLornes WriNnGERS, buy the IMpRovE 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch- 
man and poten, Congregationalist and the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.”’ 


GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 


No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


0a" Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 


NEW HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


New Games, new Puzzles, new Bissected Maps and 
Pictures; new Alphabet and Building Blocks; new 
Magical, Chemical and Electrical toys; new Steam 
Engines, Steamboats, and Steam Fire Engines; new 
Magic Lanterns, and Wonder Cameras; new Hot Air 
and Steam Toys; new Automatons; new Panoramas 
and Magic Mirrors; new Christmas Tree Ornaments; 
new Japanese and other novelties and wonders; to 
which something new is being added daily. In addi- 
tion, all the old games and other home amusements 
that are as good as new—the whole forming the larg- 
est assortment of this class af goods in the United 
States. Wholesale and retail at 


ADAMS & CO.’S, 25 Bromfield St. 


Cut this out and keep it “in your mind's e MP 
Suture reference. lt ec 14 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK PIC- 
TURE 


i] 
In bright colors. Birds, Animals, Landscapes, Ocean 
Scenes, Groups, comic and sentimental. 


Samples by mail for 2% cents. 
All styles of picture frames ready-made and made 





to order. J. JAY GOULD, 
No Stairs. 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
Dec. :4. 





“Our Home” Hygienic Institute 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO.,N. Y., 


Is the best place for inva/ids to recover their health. 
It has been established fifteen years. It is easily ac- 
cessible by, railroad, and Skil/ful Physicians, Fine 
Climate, Pure Air, the Best of Water, and the finest 
scenery in Western New York, are only a portion of 
its advantages. 

It is a cheerful home, where pleasant, social, and re- 
ligious influence is brought to bear, in large di > 
upon the disabled minds and souls, as well as bodies, 
of its inmates. Its accommodations are excellent—a 
well-set table, spring beds of the best kind, large and 
well-arranged bath-rooms, nurses, careful, devoted, 
and intelligent in their attention, Physicians watchful 
and sympathetic. 

The Physicians lecture to the patients every week, 
directing and instructing them in the philosophy of 
their treatment, and in the principles of the preser- 
vation of health. In this sense, the institation is a 
school, as well as a place for people to recover their 
health. Send stamp for Stereoscopic View, our cir- 
cular, and descriptive pamphlet, What we are trying 
to do, and how we are trying to doit. Address 

H. N. AUSTIN, M. D., President. 

JAMES H. panes See’y. 


100,000 Copies. 


—OFr— 


THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


— AND— 


Journal oft Health, 


an original paper, published monthly, thirty-two 
pages, on fine paper, with tinted covers, $1.50 per 
year, to be sent as specimens 
FREE! 
Let every one send fora copy of the best and most 
popular Health Journal, just commencing its ji/leenth 
ear. 
. Agents wanted in every town to canvass. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., Dansville, Living- 
ston Co., New York. : 
Nov. 30. 4t 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases or 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8to9 A. M.and2to P.M. 
Mar. 11. 
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Take Notice. 
After Oct. ist, the office of the Woman’s JoURNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, ‘AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

Box. 





ome 


SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


A copy of the London Standard, sent me by 
some English friend, communicates the news- 
paper skeleton of the life of this good and dis- 
tinguished man. That he was born in 1792, 
that he was pupil to Jeremy Bentham, editor 
of the Westminister Review, twice a member 
of Parliament, and afterwards successively 
English Consul at Canton and Minister to 
China, gives but the faintest outline of his busy 
and valuable life. To this outline, which the 
world already possesses, I wish to add the col- 
oring of a grateful personal recollection. 

Sir John Bowring presided at the Anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Association, held in 
London, in the month of May last. His vivac- 
ity, good humor, and Parliamentary skill and 
practice greatly enhanced the pleasure and 
interest of the meeting. A day later, the same 
Association met at a Collation in the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, On this occasion, to my 
surprise, I was invited to say something in be- 
half of the Unitarian Churches in America. 
The opportunity allowed me also to mention 
the errand which had brought me to England. 








' My words were kindly received; and they 


were scarcely concluded before Sir John 
and Lady Bowring took me by the hand, and 
assured me of their interest in the views ex- 
pressed by me. They promised to help me, 
when my work should be further advanced, 
and were as good astheir promise. After this 
time, I had several interesting meetings with 
them. Sir John was a most interesting com- 
panion, full of anecdote, large-minded and lib- 
eral. He promised to take me over his Club, 
the “Atheneum,” when we should both have 
time. But the day of leisure did not come. 

He was a zealous attendant upon the meet- 
ings of the Prison Congress, and participated 
in its debates. Lady Bowring, who seemed 
to share all his tastes and interests, presided 
at a session of one section of the Congress, es- 
pecially devoted to the needs of female convicts. 
I remember this occasion as one of great value 
and interest. Miss Carpenter attended, and 
Miss Faithfull was one of the speakers, 

But my last and most affectionate remem- 
brance of Sir John and his Lady, concerns the 
appearance of both at my public meeting, held 
in London, in July last, under the title of a 
**Woman’s Peace Congress,”’ which, however, 
it only foreshadowed. Against my own judg- 
ment and inclination, I had been forced to ap- 
peal to one nob!eman after another to fill the 
office of Chairman, for the evening. Every one 
told me that none but a nobleman could fill 
this place, and every one said no nobleman 
would undertake it. So it proved. I met my 
little knot of friends in the ante-room of St. 
George’s Hall, where the audience were al- 
ready assembled in the hall itself. Sir John 
and Lady Bowirng entered. He came to me 
at once and said, “Who is the Chairman for the 
evening?” I replied: ‘Ihave none.” It was 
then suggested that Lady Bowring should 
preside. She urged her husband to do so. 


‘ “No, I am too old,” was his reply, “but I am 


willing that you should.” And thus a noble- 
woman took the place of a nobleman, and we 
did not lose by the exchange. 

Lady Bowring’s attitude towards other wo- 
men was always friendly and affectionate. I 
remember her, on thjs and other public occa- 
sions, as easy, Without assurance, and modest, 
without embarrassment. But my heart espe- 
cially reverts to her husband’s gallant effort in 


my behalf, as he stood, leaning on bis staff, his 
white locks flowing about his venerable head, 
and the whole weight and earnestness of his 
character giving importance to his arguments 
in behalf of lasting and universal peace, and of 
what women should do in promoting aad as- 
suring it. 

Or last farewell was then and there. Aged 
as he was, I did not bear in mind that death 
would be likely to summon him before me. 
For characters like his make us feel the im- 
mortal youth of the soul, showing the wisdom 
of age, not its weakness. In his crown of re- 
ward, I dare venture to hope that the good 
words he uttered at my request, in behalf of 
bleeding and suffering humanity, will be an 
added glory. J. W. H. 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 


It was my privilege to hear, at the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, last Monday afternoon, a 
very learned and elaborate treatise by Dr. E. 
H. Clark, on “the higher education of Women 
as influenced by Physical Conditions.” It was 
a plea for the necessity of discriminating in 
our methods of education between young men 
and young women, in order to attain the high- 
est result, or indeed, to attain a healthy devel- 
opment of mind and body for either sex. 

Dr. Ciark cheerfully conceded that women 
can successfully pursue every department of 
study that men pursue, and can reach equal 
eminence of attainment in every department 
of intellectual culture. But while the result 
may be equal, he believes that the method 
should be different in the two sexes, Our pres- 
ent system of instruction for girls he pro- 
nounces radically wrong because this differ- 
ence of method is ignored. He declares that 
the health of American girls is being ruined 
by their subjection to a rigid routine suited to 
boys alone, and to which the periodicity of 
functions in the feminine organization is utter- 
ly unsuited. The consequence is a frightful 
deterioration of health among women, which 
is not only sapping the life and happiness of 
individuals, but endangers the future of the 
Race. , 

Dr. Clark is of opinion that this periodicity 
of the feminine organization is inconsistent 
with the regular rules which are indispensable 
in institutions where boys are taught. Nor 
does he think it possible to adopt an elasticity 
of organization in schools and colleges suffi- 
cient to make the co-education of the sexes 
desirable. “The course of education which 
would make a manly man would kill a woman, 
and the course of education which would make 
a womanly woman would emasculate a man.” 
“Girls can do the same things as men and to 
the same extent, but not in the same way.” 
Therefore any attempt to adopt one scholas- 
tic system common to both sexes is to attempt 
a compromise, which can only result in medio- 
crity, inconsistent with the finest culture of 
either man or woman. 

These views were enforced by instances of 
lady graduates dying from derangements 
caused by their collegiate labors, of a lady 
book-keeper who was killed by her exhausting 
routine of duty, and of working women crush- 
ed in their unnatural struggle with conditions 
imposed by competition with men. 

Mrs. Howe said that although it had been 
suggested to her to speak, she felt more inclin- 
ed to reflect upon what had been said, con- 
cerning which, the ladies of the Club might 
be glad to confer among themselves. She re- 
minded Dr. Clark that the Jews, although 
obliged to lose two days out of every week, 
yet managed, at least, to keep up with the 
Christians in their business. In like manner, 
although women had some natural disabilities, 
now brought into view by Dr. Clark, she yet 
thought they would be able to keep pace with 
the young men in any reasonable scheme of 
education. It was a mistake for gentlemen to 
suppose that women attempt to study exactly 
as men do, by a strong and heavy pull. Their 
minds have more play and elasticity, and 
though they learn the same things, they do 
not learn them in the same way. 

Dr. Cyiark expressed his willingness to an- 
swer any questions, during the limited time he 
could remain. He fully agreed in the belief 
that the highest attainments were possible for 
women. The only question was the method 
whereby these attainments should be reached. 
There was a disposition on the part of many, 
to regard women and men as identical, and to 
propose an injurious uniformity of conditions. 
He did not refer to individual writers, but to a 
general drift of public opinion in that direc- 
tion. ‘ 

Dr. OrtveR WenveLt Hoimes expressed 
his hearty concurrence with the views of Dr. 
Clark, and said that he had himself seen three 
generations grow up and go down, in New 
England, under unnatural conditions of living. 
Professor AGassiz approved of Dr. Clark’s 
statement with two exceptions. He thought 
that instruction should be adapted, not so much 
to differences of sex, as to all differences of in- 
dividual character and capacity. The whole 
system of herding large numbers of pupils to- 
gether, under rigid uniformity of rules, was 
wrong. Teachers should be so numerous, and 
classes so small, that the teacher should be 
personally acquainted with every pupil, and 
adapt instruction to individual peculiarities. 


concentration of pupils in Large schools, with a 
proportionally small number of teachers, which 
was alluded to by Prof. Agassiz, a very bad 
feature in the public school system. He 
thought Dr. Clark’s facts and argument un- 
answerable, and the evil with which he dealt, a 
source of infinite misery. He believed that 
the historical reason, and only justification for 
the education of young men and women to- 
gether in this country, was to be found in the 
poverty of the early New England communi- 
ties, and the Western communities in which 
this method prevailed,—in the necessity of 
providing for the education of all children in 
the cheapest manner consistent with tolerable 
success. He thought that as the wealth of the 
country increased, this necessity would cease, 
and that a more perfect classification or sub- 
division would take place. 

Dr. Mary Sarrorp attributed the deterio- 
ration of girls’ health more largely to their 
unsyitable dress than to any routine of study. 

At this point, the four gentleman who had 
spoken were obliged to take their leave. An 
interesting discussion ensued, of which the fol- 
lowing is an imperfect sketch. 

Lucy Stone fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of the suggestions of Dr. Clark, while 
she differed from his conclusions. She could 
see no more difficulty in releasing the girls 
from routine at periods when health required, 
in a school where boys and girls studied to- 
gether, than in one composed of girls alone. 
Because, in any case, each girl would require 
this exemption at a different time, not all at 
the same time. When young men were ill, 
they, too, received a special leave of absence. 
In her own experience at Oberlin, the lady 
students not only complied with the routine, 
but performed manual labor besides. Yet the 
health of the young women equalled that of 
the young men. 

Mrs. Assa G. Wooxson thought that much 
of the ill-health of girls was due to an attempt 
to unite the life of a coquette with that of a 
student ; to attend parties and mingle in socie- 
ty, while pursuing a course of study. Bad air, 
improper food, and want of physical exercise 
also had an injurious effect. Then, when 
health failed,‘study was blamed, because that 
was the most creditable excuse. But the real 
causes were not somuch those habits which 
the girls shared in common with the boys, as 
those in which they differed from them. 

MatTILDA FLETCHER, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, testified that in the Western colleges, 
where young men and women are educated 
together, the girls equal the boys in attain- 
ments and also in physical health. She has 
been particularly impressed with the robust 
appearance of the lady graduates of Iowa, Il- 
linois, Missouri and Michigan Colleges, Ifthe 
schools of New England deteriorate the health 
of the women, some other cause than study 
must be assigned. 

Miss Horcakiss thought it was high time 
that women should try to invent some grace- 
ful and becoming style of dress which should 
be consistent with health and freedom. The 
present dress of women would ruin the health 
of men if they should adopt it. 

Mr. GARRISON thought the facts stated by 
Dr. Clark, exceedingly suggestive. But he did 
not think they justified the inference that 
young men and women might not be profitably 
educated together. When women’s minds 
were emancipated and enlightened with phys- 
iological knowledge, they would observe the 
laws of their being. 

Mr. BLACKWELL observed that although 
Dr. Clark’s testimony, being that of an expert, 
had special weight and value, it might possibly 
be colored by his constant professional rela- 
tions with invalid women. There was an old 
Spanish proverb “To a man who is well shod, 
the world is clad in leather.”’” A physician in 
extensive practice, necessarily looks at the 
world from the physician’s stand-point, and 
sees a world of disease and suffering. The 
world of health and enjoyment he does not 
see so plainly. The ill health of women is 
surely not universal; but, so far as it exists, it 
is doubtlesg due to a variety of causes. That 
a@ woman’s health is good in the inverse ratio 
of her scholastic attainments is evidently not 
true. A collegiate degree is not a certificate 
of illhealth. The fact that the profession of 
teaching is rapidly passing into the hands of 
women is significant. For, if women are able 
to impose the discipline, they must not only 
have undergone it, but be able to endure it. 
The most sickly race of women he had ever 
seen, were in regions of the South and West, 
where women were not educated. Certainly, 
the educated women of his acquaintance were 
not usually invalids. And, on the other hand, 
young men, too, sometimes lose their health, 
and break down during their college course. 
Indeed, sound health is the exception among 
men above the age of forty. 

A very general desire was expressed to hear 
the remainder of Dr. Clark’s valuable essay. 
And the impression seemed to be, that the 
facts and suggestions, so far as they had been 
developed, were exceedingly important, but 
that they did not really militate against the wis- 
dom and usefulness of the co-education of the 
sexes, H. B. B, 
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The first portrait of Franklin, painted by 
Madame Le Brun, in 1783, has been brought 


‘ciple, all weak or crippled men, or, in general, 


REBECCA RAWSON. 


We transcribe from an article, giving the 
history of the Rawson family, the following 
facts, which show how the.Women of the Old 
Time, and of the New, share common experi- 
ences. Our modern*way of spreading far and 
wide all personal gossip, would have made a 
“remarkable sensation’? out of such facts 
concerning the daughter of the Sécretary of 
State. L. 8. 

Rebecca Rawson, the sixth daughter and 
ninth child of the Secretary of State, in Mas- 
sachusetts, two hundred and twenty years ago, 
is the héroine of as romantic a tale as can be 
found upon the pages of New England history. 

She was born May 23, 1656, was tenderly 

nurtured and carefully educated, and was pro- 
nounced by her contemporaries “one of the 
most beautiful, polite, and accomplished young 
ladies in Boston.” As such she became the 
object of the attentions of one, Thomas Rum- 
sey, @ young man from England, of respecta- 
ble appearance and pleasing address, who pre- 
tended to be Sir Thomas Hale, Jr., the nephew 
of Lord Chief-Justice Hale. The young lady 
being of one of the first familiesin Boston, 
“had the vanity,” says a document preseved 
among our public archives, “tothink herself 
suitable to make the young Lord a wife.” 
They were accordingly married, July 1, 1679, 
“by a Minister of the Gospel,in the presence 
of near forty witnesses,” and béing “‘handsome- 
ly furnished, sailed for England, and safely ar- 
rived. She went on shore in a dishabille, leav- 
ing her trunks on board the vessel, and went 
to lodge with a relation of hers. [nthe morn- 
ing early he arose, took the keys, and told her 
he would send her trunks on shore that she 
might be dressed before dinner. He sent her 
trunks up, and she waited impatiently for the 
keys till one or two o’clock ; but he not com- 
ing, she broke open the trunks, and to her in- 
expressible surprise she found hérself- stripped 
of everything, and her trunks filled with com- 
bustible matter; on which her kinsman or- 
dered his carriage, and they went to a place 
where she had stopped with her husband the 
night before. She enquired Sir Thomas 
Hale, Jr. ; they said he had not been there for 
some days. She said she was sure he was 
there the night before. They said Thomas 
Rumsey had been there with a young lady, 
but had gone to his wife in Canterbury; and 
she saw him no more.”+ We are informed 
that, during arésidence of thirteen years in 
England,after her abandonment, she “learned 
many curious works, such as painting on glass, 
&e.,” and by heringenuity and industry, pro- 
cured a genteel subsistence for herself and 
child, her pride not allowing her to be depend- 
ent upon her friends for agers. Determin- 
ing to return to New England, she left her 
child in the care of her sister, in England, who 
had no children of her own, and embarked for 
Boston ,by way of Jamaica, in a vessel which be- 
longed to one of her uncles. Buther eventful 
life was destined to a tragical end. The ship 
in which she had embarked, being just ready 
to sail from Port Royal, in Jamaica, for Boston, 
was swallowed up, with its passengers and 
crew, upon the morning of the great earthquake, 
June 9, 1692, her uncle alone, (who happened 
to be on shore, completing the settlement of 
his accounts,) of the whole ship's company, 
escaping to tell the sad tale. 
Rebecca Rawson and her father are promi- 
nent characters in the highly entertaining lit- 
tle work entitled ‘Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s Journal in the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay’ 





BUCHNER ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Biichner, the German materialist, in his 
book on “Man,’’ combats the ordinary objec- 
tions to Woman Suffrage, and stoutly main- 
tains it as a principle. He is, however, op- 
posed to granting it for the present, on the 
following grounds :— 

“On the whole, the still prevalent intellect- 
ual immaturity and want of discretion of the 
female sex, and especially its weakness in re- 
spect to religion, makes its complete political 
emancipation appear impractical, until the in- 
pont pos vod necessary conditions of education 
and culture, or of uniformity in the advance- 
ment of the two sexes, shall have been fulfill- 
ed. Almost all experienced politicians agree 
that the immediate granting of the universal 
suffrage to women would Le equivalent to a 
political and religious retrogression, which 
would, of course, he even much less desired by 
free-thinking women, and especially by the fe- 
male leaders of the movement than by men of 
democratic opinions. Indeed, one of our 
most _— authoresses, the equally wit- 
ty and thoughtful Fanny Lewald, has been 
led by this circumstance to declare herself 
against the extension of the suffrage to wo- 
men at present, and to formulate the require- 
ments of female emancipation as follows: ‘In- 
struction for the igncrant and lowly, and re- 
cognition for intellectually mature women’—a 
formula to which the author adheres with all 
his heart.” (‘‘Man,” pp. 207-8.) 

He, however, gives no quarter to the argu- 
ment of which Horace Greeley was so fond— 
that women should be disfranchised as non- 
combatants. 


“Many opponents of the emancipation of 
Woman have made the absurd objection, that, 
with the exercise of unlimited suffrage, wo- 
men would also be compelled to do military 
service like men; but they have not consider- 
ed that in consistently following out this prin- 


those not capable of military service, ought to 
be deprived of the suffrage. In her own way, 
and in proportion to her powers, Woman per- 
forms just the same, if not greater, services to 
the State than man, and must give up as a 
sacrifice to the war-god, not only the sons 
whom she has borne and brought up to man’s 
estate, but also her brothers and her husband, 
and undertake the care of those who are left 
behind. What unlimited sacrifices women 
are capable of, during times of war, in the 
care of the sick, providing for the mainte- 
nance of the soldier, &c., as also in direct par- 
ticipation in the defense of their country and 
hearth, are too well known to render more 
than this reference to them necessary. But 
this requirement appears most absurd when 
we consider that, even among healthy men, 
only a comparatively small number usually 








President Exior of Harvard, considered the 
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most political influence, are ae a 
who have never carried a gun; whilst, those 
other hand, the young men capable of bearing 
arms, who are usually recruited from the 
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of war, as is well known, every participation 
of the armies in the field in political matters 
entirely ceases.” (“Man,” pp. 366-7.) 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL FAIR. 


The Fair which is being held in Ho 
tural Hall, for the benefit of the Hospital for 
Women and Children, is progressing success. 
fully, and will probably be continued 4 
the early part of next week. There is no 
charity in Boston which appeals to our sym. 
pathies so deeply as this. The peculiar disg. 
bilities to which women are subjected in rela. 
tion to work, wages and opportunities—the 
helplessness of children—make such an 
tution most necessary. The professional skill 
of the lady physicians who are connected with 
the institution, is deservedly held in 
esteem, and the heroic devotedness of the 
earnest women whose labors sustain the ep. 
terprise, is beyond all praise. Let our readers 
lose no time, but go straightway to Horticyl. 
tural Hall and provide themselves with the 
many articles of use and beauty which are 
offered at reasonable prices. 





WAS IT BRAVE? 
Although advocating not only the right but 


ernment of the nation, yet we question very 
seriously whether it was not false heroism and 
a zeal, not according to knowledge, which ac. 
tuated the sixteen women who voted on the 
fifth of November. 

Under a monarchical government, where 
land ownership is one of the conditions of the 
franchise, ifan unqualified citizen should cast 
a vote because he believed every man had the 
inherent right to do so, both he and the offi- 
cers receiving such vote would justly be sub- 
ject to imprisonment. Their conscientious 
belief in Republican principles would have no 
effect whatever in alleviating their punish- 
ment. 

We believe Suffrage to bea right, according 
to the laws of God and nature; but until it is 
so recognized by the law of the land, to “‘take 
the kingdom of heaven by violence,”’ is a dar- 
ing that is not bravery; and the act brings 
opprobrium rather than honor to the cause, 
because it savors not of the gracefulness of true 
womanhood, and is not a portent of political 
reform through Woman’s advent. It is just 
such defiant and unlovely measures that have 
repeatedly brought disgrace upon the Woman 
Movement, and retarded its progress. 

When the popular cry was raised against 
Woman in the pulpit, and St. Paul was cited 
as authority, we proudly answered, ‘‘Take St, 
Paul’s teachings in the spirit, not in the let- 
ter.” 

Whatever meaning we may wish to extort 
from the letter of Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, it is evident that in the intention 
Woman Suffrage was not included. If we de- 
mand the spirit in the one case, let us apply it 
in the other, (to appropriate a phrase), ‘‘Let us 
be consistent though the heavens fall.” 

The enfranchisement of half the people of 
the Union is worthy ofa separate amendment 
to the Constitution ; and the most truly heroic 
of America’s daughters, who believe in suf- 
frage, will wait for that recognition, not try to 
wrench the right by subtle sophistry from the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

It is an established principle of our Repub- 
lic that the majority rule; and until the peo- 
ple are so moved that the majority shall de- 
cree a new amendment, the inspectors of elec- 
tion will have no legal right to receive the 
votes of Women. To quote from the Indepen- 
dent of Nov. 28, in a comprehensive editorial 
on Woman Suffrage, “The business of such 
officers is not to frame constitutions or decide 
what ought to be the legal qualifications of 
voters; but simply to execute the law as es- 
tablished by the proper authority.” 


some hotel and be refused, even though ag- 
grieved, since he felt that he had as good a 
right there as any other guest, would he not 
compromise his dignity in asking the clerk to 
admit him at a side door? Or, if a person 
were imprisoned, even granted unjustly, would 
the jailor have a righi to release him without 
the authority of his superior officers? More 
than, this, would an innocent person, unjustly 
condemned, be willing to accept release 
through a door accidently left open? No! 
The rather, he would say, proudly, “Publicly 
have I been accused, I demand a full and open 
requital, or I will die in chains!’ 

Women! Feeling as earnest as the most 
zealous among you can, on this great subject, 
1 love this cause too well to see it degraded by 
illegal subterfuge and verbal jugglery. Such 
resorts are unworthy of sohigh and holy a 
question. Although admiring your earnest- 
ness and sincerity of motive, I would not have 
you seize upon that beautiful idea of liberty 45 
a flame would seize a flag and burn it up with 
mistaken zeal. 

Citizenship is a boun worth waiting for— 
waiting for—until all shall have an abundant 





perform actual military service; and that 


entrance, without obtaining it as by fire. Rath- 
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cop to political chicanery, let the 
when of womanhood be, “We will not, 
bh clammy crevices, creep into our king- 
like @ crawling thing; we willstand with- 
the gates and wait till the portals are 
wide, then we will enter in and pass 
ander the arches to the music of humanity’s 
penediction.” And the Ages shall answer, 
Amen. SELWYN L. STELLIs. 
New York, Dec. 1872. 
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THE LATE MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


The life of Mrs. Mary Somerville, the emi- 
pent Scottish writer, who died on the Ist in- 
stant, is reviewed at length by a writer in the 
Boston Journal. Of Mrs. Somerville’s age there 
is some doubt. Her biographers disagree, one 

utting the date of her birth in 1798, anotherin 
1790, and still another (Frances Power Cobbe) 
jn 1781. It is probable, however, that she wae 
porn about the year 1780. The Journal says: 

«Mrs. Somerville was a daughter of Admiral 
Sir William George Fairfax, Knight Baronet, a 
distinguished naval officer, who was captain of 
the Venerable, flagship of Admiral Duncan at 
the great victory of Campenbron, won over the 
Dutch, in 1797. , 

“Miss Fairfax became the wife of Samuel 
Greig, a son of that Admiral Greig who was so 
distinguished in the Russian service during the 

‘on of Catherine II., and who was promoted 
reign 

the rank of commodore for the part he 
had in the defeat and destruction of the Turk- 
ish fleet at the battle of Tetiesme, in 1770. At 
what date this marriage took place we find no 
mention: but it is said that the lady obtained 
her first instruction in science from Mr. Greig. 
Astory is told of La Place to the effect that he 
once said of Mrs. Somerville, ‘that he never 
knew but one woman before, so deeply versed 
in mathematics, &c., and that was a Mrs. Greig, 
—not being aware that there had been only a 
change of name through a second marriage. 

“Mrs. Greig must have become a widow very 
early, as her second marriage took place on the 
18th of May, 1812. Her second husband was 
Dr. William Somerville, eldest son of that Dr. 
Thomas Somerville who was minister at Jed- 
burgh for more than sixty years, and whose 
historical and other writings are in much re- 
ute; his ‘My own Life and Times, 1741-1814,’ 
Ging a very clever work, indeed. Dr. Thomas 
Somerville says that his future daughter-in-law 
was born and nursed in his own house at Jed- 
burgh, which ought to settle the point as to 
her birthplace. He adds: ‘She afterward often 
resided in my family, was occasionally my 
scholar, and was looked upon by me and my 
wife as if she had been one of our own chil- 
dren. I can truly say that next to them she was 
the object for our most tender regard. Her anx- 
ious thirst for knowledge, her assiduous appli 
cation to study and her eminent proficiency in 
literature and in science and the fine aris have 
procured her a celebrity rarely attained by any 
of her sex; but she never displays any preten- 
tions to superiority, while the affability of her 
temper, and the gentleness of her manners, af- 
ford constant resources of gratification to her 
family and intimate friends.’ This peculiar 
combination of qualities in the lady made a 
strong impression, a quarter of a century later, 
ona very different man, and who was not bias- 
ed by relationship. ‘Thomas Moore, writing in 
his diary under date of May 27, 1887, mentions 
that he dined at Murray’s and Dr. and Mrs. 
Somerville were among the guests, adding: 
‘Mrs. Somerville, whom I had never before seen 
somuch of, gained upon me exceedingly. So 
much unpretending womanliness of manner 
joined with such rare talent and knowledge, is, 
indeed, a combination that cannot be too much 
admired.’ 

“By each of her’marriages Mrs. Somerville 
became the wife of a cousin, as Mr. Gray was 
one of her cousins and Dr. Somerville another. 
She does not seem to have shared in the opinion 
that marriages between cousins are to be for- 
bidden, alike on grounds of science and on 
moral grounds—which is a not unimportant 
fact, considering her eminence in scientific 
knowledge and her purity of life and character. 
Her second marriage lasted long, Dr. Somerville 
dying on the 20th of June, 1860, at Florence. 

¢ was aman every way worthy of the wife 
hehad. He died in his ninetieth year, or at 
exactly, the same age at which his father died. 
As he was in his forty-second year at the time 
of his marriage, and as Mrs. Somerville was 

scousin, we may suppose that she was born 
a early as 1780. 

“Mrs. Somerville’s fame as a woman of great 
slentific knowledge was well established before 
the published anything. She translated the 
Mecanique Celeste’ of La Place, under the 

of the ‘Mechanism of the Heavens,’ and it 
appeared in 1832, in two volumes. ‘Two years 
ter came out her work ‘On the Connection of 
the Physical Sciences,’ in one volume. In 1840 
et ‘Physical Geography,’ in two volumes, was 
sven to the world, and went through several 
tditions, being the work by which she is best 

Own. Clearness and force, fulness and accu- 
tacy are the chief characteristics of her pro- 
ductions, which are not exceeded in either 
Value or attractiveness by those of any of the 
great masculine scientific writers of the cen- 
‘ury—or of any century. She wrote little, com- 
Paratively, but all that she did write is ad- 
mrable, and bears the stamp of immortality. 

In 1869 appeared Mrs. Somerville’s last 
Work, in two volumes, ‘On Molecular and Mi- 
oscopic Science.’ This work would be con- 

ted a great one even had it been written by 
‘Woman or a man of the age of forty years, 
i which period some philosophers say the mind 
Satits prime; but recollecting that it is the 
Uction of a woman who was close upon 

© age of ninety years, it is indeed a marvel- 
%Us book. Its character is best described in 
~ short. and modest preface. ‘Microscopic 
is Sstigation of organic and inorganic matter 

§0 peculiarly characteristic of the actual state 

‘lence,’ she says, ‘that the author has ven- 

_t0 give a sketch of some of the most 
Mominent discoveries in the life and structure 
the lower vegetable and marine animals in 
ition to a few of those regarding inert mat- 
tkete But the book is something far beyond a 
the '; It is a complete treatise on one of 
ae Valuable, interesting and attractive 

Dches of science, in which the subject may 
late sidered exhausted. The style is singu- 
the. Vigorous, even for Mrs. Somerville, and 

Wealth of knowledge and the felicity of 
Ment which meet the reader in every chap- 
atte him a most thorough idea of the lady’s 

Wledge, as well as of her power and skill in 





turning that knowledge to account for the 
benefit of ordinary humanity. The book, in- 
deed, is in every sense a curiosity of scientific 
literature. Speaking of it in advance of its ap- 
pearance, Miss Cobbe said: ‘The book is de- 
voted to the elucidation of the most recent dis- 
coveries of science regarding the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter, organic and inorganic; the 
revelations of the microscope and of the solar 
spectrum—everything, in short, to which its 
beautiful epigraph from St. Augustine may fitly 
apply: ‘Deus magnus in magnis, maximus in mini- 
mis.” —(God, great in great things, greatest in 
the least). Probably the mere copying of this 
book in writing similarly firm and clear would 
be a task almost beyond any other woman of 
equal age. What its actual value as a literary 
work may be, it would, of course, be mere im- 
pertinence for me tosay. Mrs. Somerville is 
truly the Humboldt of women, and this is her 
“Cosmos,” the great work done after the com- 
mon working hours of life are over.’ 

“We are indebted to the same acute observer 
and lively writer for a spirited portrait at 
eighty-three of Mary Somerville, the woman, 
which, we think, the reader will thank us for 
reproducing. ‘In nearly every respect,’ says 
Miss Cobbe, ‘Mrs Somerville must be a sad 
stone of stumbling to those who delight to de- 
pict that heraldic creature, “the strong-minded 
remale,” and have established it as a fact that 
the knowledge of Euclid is incompatible with 
the domestic affections, and that an angular 
figure, harsh voice and brusque behavior are 
the necessary preparatives of female author- 
ship. Mrs. Somerville is learned enough to 
alarm the best constituted mind; she is evident- 
ly interested in the education and elevation of 
women, and she has even divulged such terrible 
opinions about the Creation and the Flood, as 
to have incurred the penalty of being preached 
against in York Cathedral. Yet that slight and 
fragile figure, clothed in rich brown moire an- 
tique; that head rather‘delicately formed than 
large, surmounted by that soft lilac cap (which 
surely came from Paris); those features so mild 
and calm, with all their intelligence; that smooth 
hair, more brown than gray, even now; those 
kind, mild eyes, aged, indeed, but needing no 
glasses, that lady, in short, who is talking in a 
low voice (probably about the last new novel 
or the merits of Gounod’s “Faust,”’) or laugh- 
ing merrily over some little jest of her visitor’s 
—that is said to be the translator of La Place’s 
“Mecanique Celeste,” the authoress of “Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences.” It is very 
distressing and unaccountable, but the identity 
seems pretty well established.’ 

“The modes of life of so eminent a woman 
must be of some interest to most readers, As 
described by her friend, who was visiting her 
in Italy, they were very pleasing. ‘Mrs. Somer- 
ville,’ she observes, ‘habitually spends her 
mornings in writing for several hours before she 
rises,—her books and papers on her bed, and 
her little pet sparrow hopping about, now perch- 
ing audaciously on the precious manuscripts, 
now on the head so full of knowledge he little 
recks of! A certain splendid white Pomeranian 
dog and a parrot complete the circle. Very 
fond is the padrona of her animals and of all 
animals; and only this last winter has she ex- 
erted herself vigorously to bring all possible 
influence to stop the hateful practice of vivisec- 
tion which disgraces the science she loves. In 
the afternoon she drives round the beautiful 
shores of Spezzia or the Acqua Sela at Genoa. 
Her son’s visits from England are her great sea- 
sons of pleasure. He comes to her as often as 
his office may permit, but her two daughters 
never leave her, and seem to live only to sur- 
round her with their cares. All strive to con- 
duce to her happiness. And she is happy; 
happy in the innocent and noble pleasures she 
has found in this life; happier still in her firm 
faith in a yet holier and nobler life to come. 
The ‘Pilgrim’ has reached the ‘Land of Beu- 
lah, where there is no more night.’ Nature 
has led her most faithful follower “up to Na- 
ture’s God.” 





INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Epitors Journat :—A letter published in 
the Woman’s Journal, and written by Mrs. 
Martha McKaye, of this place, to the St. Louis 
Convention, makes an erroneous statement in 
reference to the Woman Suffrage work in 
this State. Mrs. McKaye doubtless thought 
as she wrote, but has neglected to inform her- 
self whereof she writes. 

The State Woman Suffrage Association in 
Indiana never was in more healthy and active 
working condition than now. It has regularly 
held its annual meetings with good effect and 
encouragement. It has formed auxiliary 
societies in many places. It has energetic 
officers, who are in correspondence with the 
friends of the cause in many parts of the State, 
arranging for lectures, conventions, and the 
forming of societies. It addressed the last 
Legislature, and will, this winter, address the 
regular session, (the present session being 
called for special business.) We are also 
about making arrangements for amore exten- 
sive circulation of tracts, and of the Woman’s 
JOuRNAL, which is one of our greatest powers. 

The only reason we were not properly rep- 
resented at St. Louis, was that the lady who 
was expected to go as a delegate was taken ill 
a day before the Convention. Please publish 
this letter, that these facts may be known. 

Yours Truly, Emi. B Swank. 
President Indiana State Suffrage Association. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Dec. 7, 1872. 


MAY WOMEN GIVE MONEY TO HARVARD? 


Some New Jersey women desire to know 
if the President and ‘l'rustees of Harvard Col- 
lege, in appealing for assistance to a generous 
public, stipulate, in any manner, that no wo- 
man shall be allowed to contribute to such 
fund ? 

Surely, no other course is honorably open 
to a corporation who so ignominiously refus- 
ed the application of women to share in its 
benefactions. 

Let us think a moment of the facts. Fair 
Harvard, whose first impulse was from a wo- 
man, Lucy Downing, sister of John Winthrop; 
whose coffers have overflowed with the en- 





dowments of Woman; whose sons have been 
sent thither, and supported there amid its 
classic shades, by the hard earnings of moth- 
ers and sisters; of women, who, forgetting 
self, thought only of the beloved son and 
brother; fair Harvard, thus warmed and 
cherished in the bosom of women, has turned 
and stung, and its sting is sharper, even, than 
aserpent’s tooth. Verily, there is a purifica- 
tion that cometh by fire. Cc. C, H. 





A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


Dear Epirors:—Some time since there 
was an item in your JOURNAL about a lady 
who was doing good by forming idle boys into 
clubs for mutual improvement. 

It proved a new incentive to me, so that, 
directly, I went to our abandoned locality, the 
“Inlet,” as it is called, and hired and furnish- 
ed rooms, and opened them from Friday to 
Sunday night, as a counter attraction to the 
drinking-saloons and houses of ill-fame. 

These rooms are well furnished with read- 
ing matter, secular and religious, a checker- 
board, &c., &c. Every Friday evening I pro- 
vide an interestiug talk adapted to the young 
men’s capacity, from some competent person, 
and hold a service, with religious discussion, 
every Sunday. 

The plan is meeting with success, and two 
clubs, one of men and one of boys, are form- 
ing. Yet these people are the very dregs of 
society. 

As I am sending you an article for the 
JOURNAL, it occurred to me that the mention 
of this practical and economical means of rais- 
ing the low to a higher level, might set some 
one else to work, as the former item did me, 

Very truly yours, M. K. A. B. 

Dec. 12, 1872. 


FREE LOVE FATAL TO WOMAN'S EQUALITY. 


In consequence of an unfortunate omission 
to discriminate between our own editorial 
preface, and the last two paragraphs of a letter 
from Mr. Samuel Leavitt of New York, his 
name was appended to the whole in an arti- 
cle published under the above heading in our 
paper of the 16th ulto. We thus did an unin- 
tentional injustice to our correspondent, by 
making him seem responsible for our own 
views on the marriage question, which he em- 
phatically repudiates as follows: 4H. B.B. 

THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—Having 
just now seen, for the first time, an editorial in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of Nov. 16, signed 
with my name and entitled “Free Love Fatal 
to Woman’s Equality,” I find it necessary to 
inform such of your readers as have read my 
writings, or heard my lectures, that I have 
not changed my views, as that article—with 
your extensive alterations—would make me 
seem to have done. The article, as you have 
it, makes me say that ““Woman’s independence, 
material and moral, is founded upon the per- 
manence and indissolubility of marriage. 
Every theory or practice which tends to weak- 
en or destroy the tie that connects one man 
and one woman, in an exclusive and life-long 
relation, puts Woman at a frightful disadvan- 
tage. To make marriage terminable at the 
will of either party, is practically to make Wo- 
man the slave of man’s appetite and caprice. 
No matter what form license assumes, wheth- 
er Mormon polygamy or communistic promis- 
cuity, free divorce or mercenary prostitution, 
Woman is alike man’s victim, and equality of 
rights becomes impossible.” 

I must object to having such expressions 
putinto my mouth, Theobjectionable points 
are these: “To say that Woman’s independ- 
ence is founded on indissolubility of marriage 
is to utter a paradox, and relegates Woman to 
that condition of utter dependence upon man 
from which she is emerging. Though I be- 
lieve that, when all her wrongs are righted, 
Woman will get the most of her support from 
man, I consider that it is necessary for her 
now to show that she can stand alone. Until 
the time comes when giving man aright to 
make marriage other than “‘life-long’’ ceases 
to put Woman at “a frightful disadvantage,” 
the relation must continue to be that of “mas- 
ter and servant.” 

But it is not my purpose, without your con- 
sent, to enter fully upon this question. I will 
only add, by way of defining my position, that 
it is that of Henry James, Robert Dale Owen 
and Mrs. Stanton. I can endorse nearly all 
that the latter said, in the Revolution, on this 
subject, except where she showed herself will- 
ing to “‘take help from the devil.” I demand 
a uniform divorce law for the United States, 
and that it shall be as free as that of Indiana. 

Among the authorities for this position 
heretofore quoted by me,are Dickens, Thacker- 
ay, Jeremy Bentham, Milton, Miss Bronté, Al- 
exander Von Humboldt, Richter and Mill. 
Extracts from their writings, first aggregated 
in a book of mine, have since been extensively 
used by Mrs. Stanton and other opponents of 
the wife-owning sham. 

Yours for liberty without licentiousness, 
SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1872, 





DRESS REFORM. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Probably there are no 
ten persons who will read the article on 
“Dress Reform” by Dr. Mary J. Safford who 
will not agree with her theoretically. But 
how many will join her in making the thing 
practical, and popular? Of course no one, or 
two, or even three of us can do it, but make 


up your list and count me in. 
SOMERVILLE. 


—_— —-s- a 


WIFE-WHIPPING. 


The English don’t do all the wife-whipping. 
General Kimball has introduced in the Legis- 
lature of Indiana a bill to punish this offense 
by’ fine not less than twenty-five dollars, and 
imprisonment from one to twenty years. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


Laura Ream is candidate for the office of 
State Librarian of Indiana. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was kept from 
lecturing before the Young Men's Christian 
Association, last week, owing to the danger- 
ous illness of her husband. 


Miss Elizabeth C. Frink, who was teacher 
in the Quincy School for about thirty-one 
years—from April 30, 1838, to Jan. 1, 1869, 
died very suddeniy a few days ago at her resi- 
dence, 218 Northampton street. 


When Mr. Stanley visited Paisley, Scotland, 
he received a rather demonstrative reception 
from the mill-girls. Two thousand of them 
surrounded the explorer, who was in the end 
glad to escape to his carriage. 

The Fall River (Mass.) Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation showed their appreciation of the lec- 
ture of Lucy Stone last Wednesday evening, 
by handing her one hundred dollars for the 
use of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


An interesting letter from Margaret W. 
Campbell, giving an account of very success- 
ful meetings in Maine, will appear next week. 
In spite of frost and snow, tempest and horse 
disease, she has averaged five lectures a week 
during the past two months, and is highly 
commended by the newspaper. 


Gen. Banks made an argument before the 
House Judiciary Committee, last week, in 
support of his proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, which provides for the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President by direct vote of the 
people for one term of six years, doubling their 
salaries, and making these officers ineligible 
to re-election. 


A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in Philadelpl.ia, Penn., Dec, 16, 
at which a petition was presented asking the 
Constitutional Convention to so amend the 
State Constitution as to provide for Woman 
Suffrage. A resolution was adopted asking 
the women of the State to manifest their sym- 
pathies either for or against the proposition. 


Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper spoke in the 
church of Rev. Mr. Thomas, (pastor of the Af- 
rican M. E. Church) recently, in New Haven, 
and was heard with great satisfaction. She 
will probably lecture in that city again, either 
in Mrs. Hanaford’s church, or in one of the 
large halls, as many are desirous of listening to 
this eloquent colored lady who speaks of “Life 
Among the Lowly.”’ 


The New York Tribune announces that a 
system of peonage, almost akin to slavery, re- 
cruits the ranks of juvenile musicians, boot- 
blacks, and street vagabonds, from Italy. 
The evil is increasing; it already has assumed 
considerable proportions; and if the local au- 
thorities are not equal to the emergency, na- 
tional authority must interfere, to stop the 
wicked and brutalizing traffic. 7 


The Sunday Leader, of Philadelphia, has a 
Woman’s department, edited by Elizabeth S. 
Bladen. The one number we have seen con- 
tains an approving account of the Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, and also of the Citizen Suffrage 
Society of Philadelphia. We wish success to 
this new department, and to the paper which 
devotes a part of itself to help Woman. 


One of the most useful and hopeful of char- 
itable enterprizes is the establishment of re- 
spectable restaurants, at low prices, for work 
ing people. We have now several such in 
Boston. An initiatory meeting was held last 
week, in Brooklyn, to organize a system of 
cheap restaurants for the working classes of 
both sexes. Moses F, Beach presided, 
Speeches were made by Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dr. Duryea and others. 


Last summer, Mr. Greeley wrote to a warm 
personal friend, Charles Lanman, of Washing- 
ton, the following letter, which may be consid- 
ered his own obituary :— 


I have all my life been doing what people 
called vastly foolish, impolitic acts, and I did 
not dispute their judgment. I only said that 
what I did seemed to me the right thing. If 
I should die before election, or be beaten here- 
in, please testify for me that I do not regret 
having braved public opinion when I thought 
it wrong, and knew it to be merciless, 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


Miss Anna Dickinson lectured at Steinway 
Hall, last Tuesday evening, on “Things Hoped 
For.” The subject is understood to cover a 
variety of topics connected with the problem 
of Labor; its relations to society; its relations 
to capital, and, especially to the laborer. So 
fruitful a theme, so intimately connected with- 
all that concerns the highest and best interests 
of the race, cannot fail to be interesting. It 
will be specially so, in the hands of a speaker 
who has gained the reputation of being one 
of the foremost platform orators in the land. 


The Commissioners appointed by Gov. Hoff- 
man to propose amendments to the State 
Constitution of New York, have commenced 
their deliberations in Albany. 

The N. Y. Times thinks “It is reasonable to 
expect, from the limited size and non-partisan 
character of the Commission, and the ability 
and standing of its members, that their labors 
will result in such judicious and practical 
amendments of the Constitution as will receive 
the approval of the people.” We hope that 


Impartial Suffrage for all citizens, irrespective 
of sex, will be submitted to the voters of New 
York, by these Commissioners. 


It is twenty-one years since the present Con- 
stitution of Indiana was adopted, and manyof 
its features are far behind the times. For in- 
stance, it forbids negroes or mulattoes to enter 
the State, and prescribes a punishment for any 
one who employs such persons or gives them 
any inducement to remain in the State. Its 
terms prevent the passage of any adequate 
election or registration laws, and under its pro- 
visions the Judges of the State are becoming 
the mere creatures of party. To remedy these 
evils, the Legislature, now in session, is asked 
to call a Constitutional Convention. We hope 
that suffrage for women will also be submitted 
to the people of Indiana by the Legislature. 


A debate in the popular branch of Congress 
on the subject of providing for the construction 
of six new steam vessels for the protection of 
American commerce, recently took an impor- 
tant and very interesting turn, the proposition 
to build one or more of the vessels in private 
yards having brought out some peculiar 
facts, showing that vessels built in private 
yards are much better constructed than any 
that can be built in the Federal navy yards, 
and that the new vessels constructed by pri- 
vate firms will be also much less expensive. 
But if women were voters the public money 
would not be wasted in the construction of war 
ships. Better spend it in endowing colleges and 
promoting education. 


Dr. Hermann von Orges, a well-known Aus- 
trian economist, has issued a phamphlet on 
Woman’s work in connection with the Vienna 
Industrial Exhibition, in which special atten- 
tion will be given to the work performed by 
women. At the London Exhibition were 
seen the products of human industry, at the 
Paris Exhibition the instruments of human 
labor, and that to be held at Vienna will show 
who the laborers are. Information already 
obtained shows that in Austria women play a 
much more important part in all kinds of 
manufactures than they have hitherto been 
supposed to do, and that, in all departments 
where great bodily strength is not required, 
their work is quite as valuable as that of men- 
A school has recently been opened in Vienna 
for the instruction of women in certain de- 
partments of work for which they are pecu- 
liarly fitted, such as the making of patterns 
for jewelry, dresses, and so forth, and the 
productions of the students will be shown at 
the exhibition to enable manufacturers to 
judge of their value. 


Mrs. General John C. Fremont, Mrs. Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, Mrs. Vincent, Miss Schuyler, 
and a dozen other wealthy and influential 
members of the Ladies’ Visiting Society of 
Westchester County, New York, a few days 
ago sent a petition to the Board of Supervis- 
ors, now in session at White Plains, asking 
that, in addition to the usual appropriations 
made for the maintenance of the County 
House, $5000 be allowed for the employment 
of a resident physician, and for the services of 
efficient nurses to attend upon the sick, infirm, 
and insane persons who are sent to the insti- 
tution. The ladies, at the same time, express- 
ed a desire to be heard in regard to some re- 
forms which they wished to have introduced 
in its general management. They were ac- 
corded a hearing yesterday by the Committee 
of the Board having that department under 
their charge. All the ladies named addressed 
the Committee in an easy, sensible, and effec- 
tive manner, showing their familiarity with the 
subject. Their suggestions made a favorable 
impression upon those present on the vccasion, 
and produced quite an interest in the good 
work in which they are engaged. 


The friends of Impartial Suffrage must see 
that the women of Wyoming are not deprived 
of Suffrage. The House Committee on Terri- 
tories, called on the President last Tuesday, 
with reference to the bill before them provid- 
ing for the admission of Colorado as a State. 
The members stated to the Executive the ob- 
ject of their visit,and desired to know his 
views on the subject. The President replied, 
that he was warmly in favor of an enabling 
act for the organization of a State Govern- 
ment for that territory, and that he believed 
it ought to be made a State. He also said that 
the Territory of Wyoming would probably not 
within the lives of those present have the req- 
uisite population to qualify her for admission, 
and that it was a useless expense and burden 
to keep up the Territorial form of Government. 
He was, therefore, in favor of suitable action by 
Congress, which would abolish the Territory of 
Wyoming and restore its domains to those Ter- 
ritories from which it was originally formed, 
namely, Utah, Montana, Idaho and Colorado. 
He thought this action would be just to all, as 
Wyoming had not to exceed 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. He also believed that by the acquisi- 


ulation during the next year, she would have 
the requisite number of 130,000 inhabitants 
by the time she could perféct her machinery 
for admission. The Committee are in favor 
of the bill, and believe it will pass the House. 
Let Colorado be brought in with a Constitution 
establishing Impartial Suffrage for men and 
women. No new State should be organized 





on any other basis, 


tion to Colorado, and the increase of her pop- © 
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POETRY. 
ET as ae Wacnire fowenasl. 
VERONICA. 


BY 5. H. BROWNE. 


Santa Veronica, (‘tis thusthe ghostly legends say), 
Dwelt in the sacred city where Christ was crucified ; 
One of the blessed women who served him day by day, 
And oft from her scant portion his human need 
supplied. 


In the ‘‘Via Dolorosa’’ she had her poor abode, 
And wrought with humble patience—or heard, with 
bated breath, 


Among the thronging thousands who in His foot- 
prints trode, 
The wondrous words He uttered—the man of Naz- 
areth. 
And on that awful morning, cross-burdened as he 
went, 
Led by the jeering rabble along the Dolorous Way 
She marked the beaded sweat-drops fast falling as he 
bent :— 
Then quick from brow and bosom she tore the veil 
away; 
And gave it forthin pity, to wipe his streaming face, 
And cool its purple fever beneath the dreadful 
strain! 
When she aga'n = eives it, behold a perfect trace 
Ofthe mute sufferer’s features, the linen folds re- 
tain! 
Thus did the saint Veronica, as churchly legends tell, 
And rose thenceforth the image of Christ the Cru- 
cified! 
And is it not by serving that we may gain as well, 
Some likeness of the master, who suffered, loved and 
died? 


el — - 


RELEASED. 
BY ADELINE T. WHITNEY. 


A little low-ceiled room. Four walls 
Whose blank shut out all else of life 

And crowded close within their bound 
A world of pain, and toil and strife.— 


Her world. Scarce furthermore she knew 
Of God’s great globe, that wondrously 
Outrolls a glory of green earth, 
And frames it with the restless sea. 


Four closer walls of common pine; 
And thereia lying, cold and still, 
The weary flesh that long hath borne 

Its patient mystery of ill. 


Regardless now of work to do, 
No queen more careless in her state, 
Hands crossed in an unbroken calm; 
For other hands the work may wait. 


Put by her implements of toil; 
Put by each coarse, obtrusive sign; 
She made a Sabbath when she died, 
And round her breathes a rest divine. 


Put by, at last, beneath the lid, 

The exempted bands, the tranquil fgce; 
Uplift her in her dreamless sleep, 

And bear her gently from the place. 


Oft hath she gazed, with wistful eyes, 
Out from that threshold on the night; 

The narrow bourne she crosseth now; 
She standeth in the eternal light. 


Oft she has pressed, with aching feet, 
Those broken steps that reach the door; 

Henceforth, with angels, she shall tread 
Heaven's golden stair, forevermore! 


PRAYER, 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make— 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parchéd grounds refresh as with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and, ali, the distant and the near, 
Stands ferth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power! 
Why therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee? 

--Trench. 
Just as a mother, with sweet pious face, 
Yearns toward her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her knee, that on her feet; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She leads their feeling and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 

And whether stern or smiling loves them still— 

So Providence for us, high, infinite, 

Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
clearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 

And e’en if it denies what seems our right 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 

Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants. 
—Felicaja’s Sonnet on Providence.—Translated by 
Leigh Hunt. 





CONFIDENCE. 


BY E. E. HALE, 








[WITH THE CHROMOLITH, BY H. BILLINGS.) 


Dear little Janet! And you want me to tell 
her story? Why, she would say there was no 
story to tell. ° 

I say “dear little Janet!’’ For all that, she 
is a woman grown now; and the last time I 
saw her there was a great bouncing Donald in 
her lap. “For a’ that, and for a’ that,” she will 
always be “little Janet’’ to me. 

There never was a child who showed so ful- 
ly what the woman was to prove. The first 
time Iever saw her, was one day when her fa- 
ther had fallenin with me on a cross-road in 
the Piscataquis Valley: ‘Thatis far away, for- 
ty miles above Bangor, in Maine. He was on 
his hay-cart; I was sitting on a log. We nod- 
ded to each other; and he, seeing my knap- 
sack and stick, asked if I would not mount 
with him, which I did; and so, before long, 
we came up to his cheerful, rambling, great 
shingle-palace of a house, where I had already 
promised to pass the night with him. We 
brought up in front of the barn, from which 





we had already heard shouts of “Coop! 
coop!” Who should appear at a little three- 
cornered window in the gable but little Janet, 
her flaxen curls flying wild about her head. 
“Hurrah!” said Miss Janet. “Hurrah?” said 
her father, “jump, birdie!” and, before poor 
cockney I well understood the order, the child 
flew out of the window, down into his arms; 
and they both rolled over and over in the 
hay. I haveseen many a jump into hay-carts, 
—nay, have made my share; but I never saw 
such a flight as that. And even then, it was 
not the distance which seemed most surpris- 
ing, it was the absolute promptness, so per- 
fectly fearless :— 

“Hers not to make reply, 

Hers not to question why.” 

He said, “Jump!” and she jumped, not be- 
cause she calculated the hight, or had done it 
before, but because he told her to, and she 
loved and trusted him. That was little Janet 
all over. 

Now, steadiness like that, and readiness like 
that, breed steadiness and readiness. Itseems 
queer to me that I had never seen Janet be- 
fore, I have seen her so much and so often 
since. I had not seen her long, before I found 
that I trusted her as implicitly as she did me. 
Indeed, there was not a man who worked on 
the farm who had not absolute confidence in 
the child, or was not sure of her promptness, 
punctuality, and affection. Nor was it men 
and women alone who felt so. The horses 
and the cows—nay, the pigs and the hens— 
all knew her cheerful voice and her ready at- 
tendance and her steady hand. Jotham said 
she could collar and harness that cross brute 
“Mad March’’; that she would climb into the 
manger and put the wretch’s collar on, and 
put the bit in his mouth, because she was 
such alady. I know she could do it; and of 
course Mad March let her do it, for he could 
have eaten her, had he been carnivorous, and 
hardly know he had tasted food. But it was 
not because she was a lady, but because her 
easy confidence, as I say, created the same 
confidence in all. 

Do you remember Miss Yonge’s pretty story 
of Miss Keble? The little wrens trusted her 
so entirely that they came to pick the red ber- 
ries which were printed on her muslin dress; 
and, when they found they could not get any 
of them off, they flew down ard crept up un- 
der the skirt, thinking they should get at the 
berries on the other side. I have seen the little 
birds do that with Janet,—not such wrens as 
those, because there are none in Maine, but 
some little witches not so much bigger than an 
English wren, whose name I[ do not know. 
Wren or no wren, they knew Janet, even if 
she did not know their name, nor they hers. 

The pretty picture Mr. Billings has made of 
her just represents both sides. I mean she 
trusted the birds, and the birds trusted her. 
In the picture you see just how it was. This 
little whistler has fascinated her, and she has 
fascinated him. He knows she will not hurt 
him; and it almost seems as if she were 
listening to him, and learning from him, 
asin the “Arabian Nights’’ and in the Ger- 
man fairy-tales, the girls of the real blue blood 
understand the language of caterpiller, cricket, 


| grass-hopper, toad, frog, weasel, pussey-cat, 
tom-tit, ostrich, camelopard, and all other ver- | 


tebrates or invertebrates. Dear little Janet, 
she is as good a fairy as the best of them! 
After the haymow flight, when she was as 


big a girl as Mr. Billings has made her, we had | 


many a tramp together up-brook, through 
moose-wood and over mountain. I have seen 
her pass from rock to rock,en one of the 
ridges of Katahdin, with no thought of taking 
a staff, with no kind of uneasiness, though she 
were just on the sheer edge of that precipice 
which you remember perhaps on the southern 
face of Katahdin. I have seen it fifty miles 
away. Yes, and I have seen the child’s father 
fell a pine-tree a hundred and fifty years old, 
that we might walk, dry-shod, across the 
stream ; and the moment it fell, little Janet was 
the first to swing herself upon the trunk, to 
run across as lightly as one of her own little 
birds would, and in ten seconds was beckon- 
ing and waving her hand from the rocks on 
the other shore. We could not hear a word 
she said, for the rush of rapids in the gorge be- 
low. Her father, who worships her,—as well 
he may,—used to tell a story of an experience 
of theirs, in a sort of out-lying station he had, 
half shanty and half lumber-camp, just on the 
edge of the woods. Mrs. Trevor had gone up 
with him and Janet and the children; and 
they were to have a sort of picnic-frolic for 
three or four days. But one of the little boys 
was not well, so their mother had taken them 
all home, leaving Janet to cook for her father 
Who had something in hand. Poor fellow! In 
the middle of the second morning, as he pried 
up a heavy sill from its resting-place, the 
ground gave way under him, bis bar slipped, 
and he and the log rolled down together in the 
hole he had made,—poor Trevor underneath, 
and his leg broken just above the ankle. Ja- 
net was with him in two seconds; but she 
could not free him, nor could five others like 
her. ‘‘She did not wait long,” he said. Off 
she went like a bird, down to McMurtrie’s 
pasture, a mile and a half down the intervale. 
Over the root-fence, into the pasture, and then, 
threading through the high ferns she began to 
eall,““Dan! Dan! Dan!” Now,Dan was a 


vicious old stallion whom McMurtrie chose to 





keep ranging in his pasture and in the woods. 
When McMurtrie or any of his men wanted 
Dan, which was perhaps four times in a sum- 
mer, it took a peck of salt, and lurings and 
chasings, lariats and lassos indescribable, to 
woo him and to win him. And now this child 
—for Janet was still not woman grown—only 
called Dan two or three times, and down 
through the underbrush came the great hulk- 
ing creature, glowering at her; and as she 
slowly walked up to him with a handful of 
raspberries, he did not turn away; and then 
and there he stood and she stood,—she on a 
rough bowlder, he nibbling at the fruit; she 
rubbing his head between the ears, he whin- 
nying with satisfaction that he had company. 
And at last when Janet thought the entente 
cordiale was attained, she coolly put her little 
green scarf through his mouth, behind his 
great teeth, and, before he knew it, she had 
flung herself on his back, and was away. 
They were not long making the six miles to 
the village. As she came in by the saw-mill, 
she met Dr. Kittridge. She told him her sto- 
ry, and in three minutes he and four or five 
other men were in a lumber-wagon on their 
way to the rescue. Kittredge told me this 
himself. They asked the gir] if she would not 
go with them; but Janet said no, somebody 
must take Dan back to the pasture, and so she 
went ahead of the party. Poor Trevor was re- 
leased in less than two hours from the time he 


fell. 
But .you want to know how Wildair first 


met her. It is John Wildair remember,—not 
Taylor, Taylor isin Australia. John is Tay- 
lor’s brother. That is just the way with you 
young people. All you care about is the love- 
making and the wedding. Now,I might en- 
tertain you for an hour with pleasant accounts 
of how the Trevors came into the Piscataquis 
Valley, and how I came to be there, and of the 
origin of the Trevor family; and you would 
skip it all to see how the story turned out, 
and who married them. Only Helen, of all of 
you, would read about the early history of 
Cornwall; and she would do it, not because 
she wanted to know, but from love of me. 

Well, John Wildair first saw Janet on board 
a Kennebec steamer—literally on board, if 
you will rightly consider the derivation of that 
term. John Wildair was sitting on the deck, 
at Bath, watching as the passengefs came on 
board. And two men brought an old lady in 
a chair, down the wharf and upon the deck; 
and Janet came with her, and wrapped her 
up warm, and coddled her, and made her feel 
quite at: home, Then the old lady wished she 
had some of the oranges which a German wo- 
man was selling on the wharf; and Janet ran 
ashore to buy them. While the German fid- 
dled about the change, the boat cast off, the 
captain’s bell struck, and they had fairly pull- 
ed the gangway in, when Janet came running 
back with her fruit. 

Did she stop? Notshe! 

“Please run it on again,’ she said; and the 
wharf hands obeyed her,—just as Dan obeyed 
her in the pasture. And the little bird, as I 
called her before, ran right over the board,— 
the boat moving the end along steadily as she 
did so,—and sprang upon the deck, as perfect- 
ly unconscious as if she had been walking the | 
floor. Years after John Wildair tried to make 
her remember it; but she did not remember it 
at all; said, indeed, there was nothing to re- 


Whether he was there because he was sick, or 
bi cause he was wounded, she did not know, 
nor could anybody learn; but he was there. 
What Janet did was to go up to Harper’s Fer- 
ry. Then she turned up at Stanton and Lex- 
ington, and one fine day, appeared in Lynch- 
burg,—quite comfortably within rebel terri- 
tory,—very seedy, and speaking very bad Eng- 
lish and very good French. She called on all 
the ministers in Lynchburg, she waited at 
Lynchburg till she could be sure whether they 
would not want her as a teacher in the acad- 
emy. Meanwhile she knit stockings like fury 
for the wounded; and in the hospital there 
was not a volunteer nurse as ready and care- 
ful as Janet, nor so universal a favorite as she. 
And so it happened that when, in the spring 
of ’64, Butler struck in so suddenly at Bermu- 
da Hundred, and fought the battle of the fog, 
and when the wounded began to be sent to 
the rear from the Wilderness and Spottsyl- 
vania, when Dr. MacGregor and Mr. Harris 
went down to Richmond with fresh spring 
vegetables for the wounded,—Mlle. Lacretélle, 
whom you and I know better as Janet, went 
with them, with express charges to look after 
certain wounded of the Twenty-ninth Virgin- 
ia. Nobody could go in without Dr. Mac- 
Gregor’s pass; but he would take Mlle. Lacre- 
telle anywhere. 

That was the way it happened that Janet, 
after she had carried to Adam Clement the 
stockings his mother had sent, and to Jesse 
Burton the headrest Mary sent, and the boxes 
of home-baked cake to Jo. Stratton and Walt. 
Victor, and the letters to twenty others, whom 
she found in one hospital and another, ap- 
pointed herself to duty one day at Hospital 
No, 21, with a note from Dr. MacGregor to our 
good friend, Dr. Sample, who was in charge 
there. The note said that she was a periect 
nurse, and could speak French and German 
well. Sample had little to do with French or 
with German, but he had no surplus of perfect 
nurses. Andso it was, that, one morning 
when Tom Trevor was waiting for his break- 
fast of mush and molasses, it was brought to 
him, not by the nice red-turbaned black wo- 
man who brought it Monday, but by a tiny lit- 
tle white woman in the full dress of a sister of 
charity. Tom hopped a foot off his bed when 
the sister of charity turned round on him; 
but the sister of charity magnetized Tom also, 
so that his ‘Janet!’ died unspoken. But 
from that moment, I can tell you, Tom began 
to get well. 

So did John Wildair,who lay in the next bed; 
and so did all the Smiths and the Joneses and 
the rest, with whom this story has nothing to 
do. Never was there such a sunshiny place 
as was that ward of No. 21, till they were all 
packed up and packed off, and sent back into 
the country, 

And then! Why, by that time, Mlle. La- 
cretelle had her way as perfectly as any red 
tapist of them, Not Dr. Sample nor Dr. Mac- 
Gregor could draw up requisitions with more 
formality, insist on precedent more precisely, 
or doas he chose more certainly than could 
the French nurse. She never asked for any- 
thing that was not right; and, when she asked 
for anything, she asked as if she were certain 
it was to be granted. So the end was, that 
it always was granted. Tom Trevor was as- 
signed to Lynchburg. Dear me! how John 





member. She said there was no danger, and 
consequently nocourage ; that the plank would | 
remain on the boat fully five seconds, and the | 
slowest woman in Christendom could have | 
crossed in two. Still John Wildair wonder- | 
ed when he sawher do it,and, as I be- 
lieve, admired her then and there, that she 
did not spend ten seconds first in inquiries of 
the wharf-men whether or no it would be safe 
to cross the gangway. 

But John was destined to see her again, far, 
far away. 

Tom Trevor went to the war in the Forty- 
seventh Maine Rifles. Tom was the wild-cat, 
black-haired brother that dared everything, 
and went everywhere. And after that horrid 
carnage at Bell’s Ford, when the lists of the 
Forty-seventh were printed, Tom’s name was 
among the missing. Dead perhaps? Janet 
said, “No, not dead.’”’ She was sure he was 
notdead. If he had been shot, some man would 
have seen him fall, and would have told of it; 
for they all liked Tom. No, Janet, with all 
her own clear-sightedness, which is what Mr. 
Billings and I call “Confidence,” pronounced 
that he was in a rebel prison. Then the next 
thing for her to do was to go and find him. 
Her father would not hear of it; for, as I said, 
he worshipped Janet. But, because people are 
fain to obey those whom they worship, he had to 
doas Janet bade him before he knew it; and in 
fewer days than it has taken me to tell this 
story, as we say when we write in the Dime 
Series, Janet was in Washington, besieging 
Knapp at the Sanitary, and Stanton in his den, 
and Gen. Townsend in his, for some sort of 
pass that would carry her across the lines. 
Little good did she get of that. Of course 
there was no pass for her of any kind or sort; 
and they all told her, with great tenderness, 
that she would have done much better to stay 
at home. 

But Janet did not go home, for all that. 
By this time they knew, and she knew, that 
Tom Trevor was in Richmond, in Hospital 
No. 21, where were our wounded prisoners. 





Wildair wished that he could be assigned to 
Lynchburg. He would have given his hand 
had he dared ask her to assign him to Lynch- 
burg. And the only reason he did not dare 
was his fear that she would find out, by his 
asking, how it was as a matter of life and death 
for him to go there. Queer human nature! 
He hoped she knew she was all in all to him; 
and yet that was the one thing he did not tell 
her, and was so afraid she would find out. 
Why was he afraid? Why? Oh! it is the 
old, old story. Whatifshe did find out, and 
then moved Tom into Ward A, and let Rebec- 
ca come into Ward B, in her place,—what 
would John Wildair do then, poor thing? So 
John Wildair did not say one word; and so 
he was assigned to Lewisburg, when they were 
assigned to Lynchburg. 

Die of a broken-heart? Not a bit of it. He 
did not die at all. He got well. He bribed a 
black brother to let him out of a window; and 
he stole a horse, and rode him thirty miles be- 
fore daylight. Then he slept all day in abarn. 
then he stole another horse, and then another, 
and so he turned up at Harper’s Ferry; and 
so he was in Battery Seven in front of Peters- 
burg; and so he marched under Ord to Appo- 
mattox Court House; and sc, when Janet 
brought poor Tom, still limping, down to our 
lines, and hanted up the Forty-seventh Meine, 
John Wildair was in command, because he 
ranked every officer !eft in the field. And did 
not John Wildair tell her then how glad he 
was to see her? 

Yes. And she was glad to see him! And 
John had her and Tom sent back to the field 
hospital in an old carryall, and in the evening 
came down to see how Tom had borne the 
journey. And after that he took Janet out to 
see the sunset behind the river, and they walk- 
edand they walked, and John told her how 
desolate all life had been to him since she and 
Tom went to Lynchburg, and begged her, by 
the love he bore her, never to leave him again 
without saying he might come after her. 

I don’t know what he said to her, but I 





ee 
know that, after the Forty-seventh was 

off, I married them both, and that 

cording to all rule, this story ought to end 

When Mr. Billings sent the painting to Johy 
to look at, and said it was named “ 
dence,”’ Janet asked if “Confidence,” was 
Latin for “Brass.” But John said “No.” 
said that it was a word which meant Faith 
and Love mixed together. And we hung the 
picture above the mantle in the dining-room: 
and, as we sat looking at it, the brothers and 
sisters came in for prayers, and Old Chive 
brought in the little Donald. And old Grand. 
father Trevor opened the old Bible he brough; 
from Cornwall, and he read,— 

“I give unto you power to tread ON Serpents 
and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
‘enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you.””—From “Old and New,” for December, 
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LETTER TO THE GIRLS, 


About the Woman’s Rights Conventioa, 





BY AMETHYST. 


DEAR GiRLs:—Augustus came home, the 
other evening, and, observing that I had ap. 
rayed myself in goodly apparel, inquired, ing 
tone of withering sarcasm, if I intended to 
immortalize myself by going to the Woman's 
Rights Convention that evening. Now, as| 
have known Augustus ever since he wore 
pinafores, the idea of my being annihilated by 
anything he might say was simply absurd, 
So I quietly replied that I did. 

I went alone. A disposition to accompany 
his maiden aunt to Woman Suffrage Conyen. 
tions is not a characteristic of the American 


nephew. 
There were quite a number of fair women 


and brave men at the Temple, but I was 
sorry to observe that few of you were present, 

We went to see as well as to hear, so we 
did not conteat ourselves with a bird's-eye 
view of the Convention, but went on up till 
we sat under the very droppings of the sanc- 
tuary. I was glad we did, for now I knowthe 
exact shade of Mrs. Howe’s dress, and I could 
tell you to a certainty the number of ruffles on 
Mrs. Cutler’s over-dress. These are the 
things you would like most to know, but I 
shall not tell you; you should have come and 
seen for yourselves. 

Just in front of the stage was a round table 
—and there sat the hydra-headed monster, 
“the Press.” 

Dear girls, I had never seen a live reporter, 
But remembering the reports he has been in 
the habit of giving of Conventions similar to 
this, I had pictured him to myself as a “scoff 
ing, scowling, darksome man, scarce worthy 
woman’s scorn.’’ 

He was nothing of the kind. He appeared 
altogether lovely and amiable. 

They seemed to be on excelient terms with 
themselves and everybody else, and had evi- 
dently come to have a good time. A Woman's 
Convention, forsooth! It was lawful plunder, 
But I noticed that, before the evening was 
over, they actually listened, and wrote quietly 
and thoughtfully. 

And I am happy to know that these 
Knights of the Round Table gave such a fair 
and just account of the proceedings of the 
Convention as entitles them to the name, 

By and by, a gentleman came out and plac- 
ed a settee on the platform. 

And the reporters sharpened their pencils; 
and the audience grew impatient. 

Then another man came out on the plat 
form; then three or four women; then one or 
two more men, one of whom spoke, Youread 
his speech, probably. 

Then Mrs. Longley gave an address. A 
most womanly woman, with a pleasant face, 
and a voice pitched low, whose penetrating 
sweetness made up for its lack of strength. 

After her, Mrs. Cutler. A woman of “inf- 
nite variety,” of ready wit; a mistress of logie 
in ‘‘the feminine sense of the word.” 

I had never attended a Woman’s Rights 
meeting before, and I listened for the stormy 
denunciations of the “tyrant man,” for the 
ranting, violent oratory that I had been told 
characterized such assemblies. 

Dear giris, I listened in vain. All that 
heard was two women, thoroughly in earnest 
in their work, quietly dignified in their maa 
ner, asking men to give women the ballot~ 
asking it, not as a gift which would bring 
only a crushing sense of obligation to the giv 
er, but as aright. 

The next nizht we heard Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Mr. Blackwell, and Miss Mary 


Eastman. 
I wish I could give you a picture of the w0 


man who wrote the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” but she is hard to deseribe. When 
a woman arrays herself in subdued shades, 
when all the tints of her hair, eyes and com 
plexion are neutral, it is difficult to get @P * 


‘vivid picture. A tall woman—at least you 


think so when she moves across the stage 
but Ihave an idea that she is not 80 ee 
inches above the average woman. Itis 





“presence.” She wore black, with lace at the 
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ae wrists, “like a drift of snow from | tor, we suppose, has constant applications 


ves.” 
o , aaa I know you care most for them.) 


(I tell you these things, dear | from such women for literary work, and every 


editor knows what a hopeless field that is to 


Uefa is gray, drawn straight back from | the average applicant. The great resort of 


per face; her eyes are gray also,I imagine, 
pot they darken when shespeaks, Her favor- 
° ~ so unvarying, is both hands uplifted ; 
gpd you would know she came from Boston if 
- »q met her in the Cannibal Islands. 


She strikes you as being a purely intellectu- | 


3] woman. 
Hier sentences are like sculpture, the poetry 


jp the woman ever and again breaking 
through the stern prose of her argument. 

Then came Miss Eastman. 

Mrs. Howe addresses you; Miss Eastman 
tlketo you. Witha subtle and effective sar- 
casm she laughs you out of your prejudices; 
she reasons with you. 
tbat stirs your blood she rouses you from 
your apathy. She appeals to your sense of 
igstice to let women be classed no longer with 
idiots, criminals, and lunatics. She ransacks 
history for proofs of woman’s greatness, and, 
fnding them, argues therefrom woman’s 
capability of greatness in the future. And, 
paving said all this, and much more, she 
jeaves the platform, while the audience ap- 

her to the echo. 

But Lucy Stone! I think, after all, she is 
queen of hearts. The rosy, happy-looking 
woman who has been quietly sitting there by 
her husband all the evening, who introduced 
Mrs. Howe so genially to the audience, who, 
as President of the Association, is always 
prompt, never says too much, never makes a 
blunder—that is Lucy Stone. It is late, and 
she will talk “only five minutes,” she says. 
But never did woman say so much in five 
minutes. She told how, years ago, she first 
began thinking about these things. 

Her husband was a thousand miles away, 
and she held her baby on her knee, as she 
wrote her refusal to pay her taxes, for just the 
same reason that our fathers refused to pay 
the tax on tea, for just the same reason that 
Thoreau lay a year in Concord jail. How they 
came to the house and sold the carpets on the 
floors, and the pictures on the wall, and still 
her husband was a thousand miles away, and 
she held her baby on her knee. How many 
women, do you think, would see their house- 
hold gods dethroned for the sake of an ab- 
stract principle ? 

Is it because the thin blue air of New Eng- 
land is so crystal-clear, that these women see 
sostraight to the truth? Is there less refrac- 
tion in the mental atmosphere there than 
here? 

Woman has grown tall enough; what she 
lacks is breadth of thought and purpose. 

Do you know, dear girls, I don’t much fan- 
cy the phrase “‘Woman’s Rights?” Let us 
say human rights; it is a broader term, and 
expresses more truly, it seems to me, what 
these women really are working for. There 
can be no antagonism between the true rights 
of men and of women, and any word or act, 
of individual or convention, that tends to cre- 
ate separate and conflicting interests, will fall 
to the ground, because Nature is not going to 
be dictated to by Conventions or Legislatures. 

The women who spoke to us the other night, 
do not, I imagine, ask for political recognition 
because they are women, but they complain 


of being defrauded of certain rights simply be- | 


cause they are women. 

They tell us that Woman will probably vote 
within the next four years. If this is true, if, 
8 soon as that, the ballot is placed in the help- 
less white hands of Miss Flora McFlimsey, 
what will she do with it? Can we avoid the 
tesponsibility that will come with it? : 

And you girls, who don’t want to vote, and 
don’t see any sense in women going up and 
down the country making speeches, who 
have all the rights you want, and have a mor- 
bid horror of being strong-minded, what are 
You going to do about it?—St. Louis Globe, 


=_oe 


WHICH HAS THE ADVANTAGE! 


An observation of our watering-places and 
her summer resorts, shows always an im- 
Mense preponderance of women over men. 
The scarcity of beaux is a proverb. Where 
are the husbands, and fathcrs, and brothers of 
all these ladies? The answer is plain enough; 
they are at work. Theclass of men who have 
leisure to be idle all summer long, or for any 
‘onsiderable part of it, hardly exists in Amer- 
lea. With the women it is very different. In 
the poorer classes, of course, both men and 
Women find scarcely any intermission of toil. 
But with the American family of moderate 
Wealth, itseems to be the pretty general rule 
that through the hot weather, “mother” and 
“the girls’’ should be off in the country, while 
Paterfamilias and John stick to the office or 
the store. It strikes us that society is so ar- 
Tanged that the American young lady has a 
Pretty easy time of it compared with her 
brother. 

Now, here is another side of the matter,—a 
“se just brought to our notice, like scores al- 
Teady known to us, and tens of thousands all 
ver the land. A lady has children to support 
and no property, her husbard being worse 
than dead. Whatcan shedo? She is intelli- 
Sent, cultivated, but not skilled in any one art 

which she can earn her bread. Every edi- 


| 


| 
| 


With an eloquence | 





women in such circumstances is teaching. 
But for this very reason, that profession is ter- 


ure, if that can be called a gesture | ribly overcrowded. 


If this lady had a brother, he in his youth 
learned some trade or business asa matter of 
course. Whether he was rich or poor. prob- 
ably made no difference as to that. Having 
learned it, he has a life-long possession, on 
which he can fall back in case of necessity. 
But his sister has been brought upon the 
theory that some one else was to provide for 
her. That proving delusive, what is she to 
do? 

We know that the question has many as- 
pects and many‘difficulties, and is by no means 
to be disposed of in a paragraph. But seeing 
all these nice girls, to whom the long summer 
is a holiday as a matter of course,—and there- 
in not very different from the rest of the year, 
—we cannot help asking ourselves how many 
of them will come to the cruel strait of this 
poor lady; and whether, if their lot now were 
more like that of their brothers, there might 
not be a possible advantage in it ?—Christian 
Union. 


MAMMON DETHRONED. 

A Lomion correspondent of the New York 
World says: — 

“The very uppermost circles of society here 
are agitated by the report of the imminence 
of an extremely unusual and startling event. 
A daughter of the Rothschilds is about to be 
married to a poor man, and this poor man is a 
Christian! The younglady who is thus about 
to break with the traditions of her family, and 
disregard the teachings of her religion, is the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Rothschild, and the 
man upon whom she is resolved to bestow her 
fortune and her heart is the Hon. Mr. Yorke, 
ason of the Earl of Hardwick. I hasten to 
nip in the bud the sympathy with which this 
news may be received by members of the soci- 
ety for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews, by adding that Miss Rothschild is 
not “converted,” and that she is not going to 
embrace Christianity nor renounce her own 
religion. She will remain a Jewess, and her 
husband will continue to be at least nomin- 
ally a Christian. 

The disapproval with which the aged and 
excellent baronet, her father, regards the 
match, is said to be increased by his failure to 
discover in his prospective beaufils any qual- 
ities either of his head or heart which could 
justify or even excuse what he regards as his 
daughter's infatuation; but then it must be 
remembered that he is not in love with Mr 
Yorke, and that his daughter is, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. The 
Rothschilds have long formed a sort of royal 
family of their own—intermarrying only with 
their cousins—and it is said that every possi- 
ble means of persuasion have been brought to 
bear in vain upon this young lady to induce 
her to abandon her resolve. The reluctant 
consent of her father, or rather the withhold- 
ing of his positive prohibition of the marriage, 
has at last been obtained, and the marriage, 
it is said, will soon be celebrated. 


— ——- 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


Last week a woman died of whom we wish 
to say a word here. It does not matter how 
or where she died. She was so obscure, be- 
longed to so common and poor aclass, that no 
notice of her death found a place in even the 
cheapest paper, and no one who knew her will 
read these words. Only one of those thou- 
sands of ordinary lives that go out, day by day, 
unnoticed, no more missed by the world than 
so many burned-out candles. This woman 
had neither beauty, nor wit, nor large culture; 
she brought no gift with her when she was 
born, to make her greatly welcome to the 
world ; never coud sing a song or write a poem ; 
was not even fitted to reign in a drawing- 
room. She was only a sweet-voiced, gentle 
lady, full of womanly affection and eager ten- 
derness, who had kept her pure childish be- 
liefs unchanged to middle age. She was little, 
sickly, shabbily-clothed ; she lived in a tawdry 
house, with glaring paper on the walls, and 
torn, dirty matting on the floor; the air she 
breathed was that of want and vulgarity. 
Year in and year out she worked at a machine, 
sewing dresses for servants and shop girls who 
bullied her, not unreasonably, for she was but 
a poor seamstress, if the truth must be told. 
Her husband, a cross-grained, gossiping fel- 
low, tried this trade and that, became a ward 
politician, did what he could for his family, 
but felt that his wife must do her share. He 
had been used to raw-boned, stout Connecti- 
cut farm women, beside whom she doubtless 
appeared inefficient enough. 

If others remembered how tenderly nurtur- 
ed she had been as a girl, ard that the fortune 
she brought him he had flung away, he never 
did. Nor did she. They were wretchedly 
poor, and it was but just and proper she should 
work. So she worked, stopping now and then 
to give birth to another child, to be nursed at 
the tired breast, and watched and prayed 
over with the blind, idolatrous devotion she 
gave to the others. Certain logical moralists 
lay down as axioms that there can be no trag- 








edy without crime, and that no woman, with 
love, a husband and children, ought to ask for 
more. The loud bragging politician remained 
her hero to the last. If her life slowly dried 
and withered away, as a tree might, tapped of 
all its juice at the root, she thought it was her- 
self that was to blame. This poor lady was 
cursed with as finely wrought an organization 
as any favorite of fortune; both body and 
mind required companions of her own caste, 
and that nutriment which Nature and Art 
give Lut to few, but which that few must have, 
or die. Besides, not even the strongest wo- 
man can furnish bread and butter for a house- 
ful of children, make their clothes, keep their 
souls pure and their manners refined, and add 
to the number every year. She was not strong 
in any sense; so she stitched, and nursed and 
trained them, with the dirty walls about her, 
and the torn matting under foot, and the 
crowd of children grew shabbier and coarser 
and more vulgar day by day. One day an old 
accomplishment of her girlhood recurred to 
her—flower-painting, molding in clay, design- 
ing—it does not matter what; work, however, 
in which her real nature would have found 
food and expression, and the pay for which 
would have been comparative affluence. She 
sent a specimen of her work for trial, which 
was approved; but—men were employod who 
had been trained to business. Only the ma- 
chine was left, and the work for her children’s 
bodies and souls that she could not do. It 
grew and grew before her sight until the day 
came when she dropped as under an intolera- 
ble burden. As she lay on the bed day after 
day slowly dying, husband and children were 
loud in sorrow and astonishment. “How had 
she come by such manifold diseases? Ma- 
chine work and want of air? It was incredi- 
ble.” She struggled with her work yet, sew- 
ing as she laid on her back, drew her children 
close to her with a hungry, unsatisfied love in 
her eyes that they could not understand. But 
as the hour came for her to quit the world that 
had been so niggardly of its comfort or bounty 
to her, she was beset with restless fancies, 
which, to her husband, seemed scarcely sane. 
“She thinks if she could see and smell a thorny 
rose that used to grow wild abeut the farms 
down there in Maryland where she was born, 
she would be well again. Now, what good 
could there be in a rose?’ He could not see 
why she would make them put the children 
out of the room, and turn out the gas that she 
could not see the machine, and so she looked 
up at the patch of sky above the brick walls. 
When she was dead, he cried, “I did what I 
could; I am not to blame.’ And it was true; 
no man can go beyond his nature. 

What was to blame? Not poverty; not the 
working for bread and butter; not the un- 
equal marriage. Since the world began, King 
Cophetuas have married beggar girls untitled, 
and clothed them royally in their own fames ; 
and Titanias have rejoiced to worship an ass. 
But if she had been taught practically the one 
vccupation for which her taste and ability 
fitted her? If all women were so thoroughly 
taught such occupations, that employment 
would be open to them asto men? The an- 
swer matters nothing to her now. A day or 
two ago the worn-out body was laid back in 
the earth, to which it had been drawn by such 
strong and subtle kinship. To what rest or 
recompense the soul of the gentle lady passed, 
only he knows who took it hence. Her work 
remains unfinished. But it is because there 
are so many thousands of over-worked women 
around us on every site, staring timidly at 
their unconquerable work, and lives wasted at 
noon-day, that we have told her story, and 
reverently held back her memory, for this 
brief moment, out of the eternal silence.— 
New York Tribune. 





HUMOROUS. 

A city that soots people—Pittsburg. 

When is a house like a bird ?—When it has 
wings. 

A book should be luminous, but not volum- 
inous, 

A school board that is never elected—A 
black-board. 

Incredible as it may seem, many of the rich- 
est planters of Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 

Tennessee hires out convicts to work on 
railroads, which looks like offering a premium 
for them to make tracks. 

An Irishman just landed was asked what 
party he belongedto. “Party, is it?’ he said. 
“I suppose you’ve got a government? Thin 
I’m agin it.” 

“T’ve just laid out five thousand dollars in 
jewelry for my dear wife,” said a fond youn 
husband. “Your dear wife, indeed!” sneere 
an acrimonious old bachelor. 

Jones asks: “If small girls are waifs, are 
large ones waifers?” ‘Certainly,’ says sweet 
sixteen, “at least the boys have a habit of ap- 
plying them to their lips in sealing their 
vows.” 

“I wonder whither those clouds are going ?”’ 
said a poetic contributor to a magazine editor, 
pensively,asshe pointed with her delicate finger 
to the heavy masses that floated in the sky 
outside the editor’s window. “J think they 
are going to thunder,” was the reply. 

A little girl was teased a good deal by a gen- 
tleman who visited the family; he finally 
wound up by saying: ‘Rosa, I don’t love 
you.”” “But you've got to love me,” said the 
child. “How so?” asked the tormentor. 
“Why,’’ said Rosa, “the Bible says that you 
must love those that hate you, and I am sure 
that I hate you!’’ 











A professor in a certain college had taken 
his class out on a pleasant afternoon, to exer- 
cise them in practical surveyinc. The next 
morning they were to be examined on the 
same. The first man was called up. Said the 
professor, ‘‘How would you go to work to sur- 
vey a lot of land?” (Deep thinking but no 
answer). “If a man should come to you to 
survey a lot of land, what would you do?” “I 
think,” said the student thoughtfully, “I should 
tell him he had better get somebody else.’’ 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
ta" Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 


~ SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


On the Pianoforte, 
BY MASON & HOADLEY. 


This thorough and practical method has acquired a 
GOLDEN REPUTATION as one of the very best Instruc- 
tion Books. Sells largely. Published with American, 
also with Foreign Fingering. Price $3.00. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS !! 


The surprising success of this brilliant book con- 
tinues. Edition after edition is eagerly called for. 
250 large pages of the Best Strauss Music. Price, 
pease $2.50; Cloth, $30; Fine Giit, for presents, 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL 


Has abundant material for the instruction of evening 
and other Singing Classes. Widely used. Costs less 
than a church music book. Price 76 cents. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 
FOR THE 


Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, 
uitar, Cornet, Violin, Fite, Accor= 
deon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute, Flageolet. Price of each book 75 cts. 


These little books are great favorites, because they 


are cheap, are full of easy and lively music, and have 
enough of instructive matter for the wants of ama- 


teurs. 
Emad above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail 
rica. 

. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Dec. 21. tf 





Pianoforte, 


~ 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine 

oems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
departments, and spicy editorials, on lite and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many ofthe most gifted and eminent writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation, Send 
your address for a specimen copy. containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.’’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 





The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this 
and other popular books. Address, I.N. RICHARD- 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 9. 4t 


| BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


| Readers of the Woman’s JourNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
| or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 87, 89, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
| first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
— more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
| tels. 
Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


|41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Oct 12 tf 











LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of es of Boston, and of nearlyav- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upee to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and «durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will bave no ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OvEeR BuTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 














Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12. 8m 
LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, } pond House, Boston. 


ENT may learn something greatly to their 
A advantage, and obtain specimens and 
ull particulars free, by addressing 


WOOD’S LITERARY AND ART AGENCY, 
Nov. 23. 4t Newburgh, N. Y. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 














anes 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office-=17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. 
tS Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED tf Feb. 17. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 d Av New York City. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 

sae JOURNAL Office 
t 











July 27. 


SOMETHING NEW 
=>» FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
TS 
\ 


Yel Do good and Make Money ! 
re’ Address, with stamp, 


/ 
BABI \cK "Bex 188, New York Cily. 
Nov 2 3m 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEYANCERS, 


. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
a Fe of Titles “of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEvENs 
Jan. 21. tf 





per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

$5to$2 of working people, of either sex, 

young or old, make more money at work for us in 

their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson 

Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept. 3. lyr. 


Boston, | 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 





DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 
| MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


‘ 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
‘ ‘ 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 

| (a> FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 

Sept 28 


8m 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 


The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters ; 

The greatest number of Collateral ( free) advantages ; 

The lowest rates of tuition ; 

Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 

qualified. 

Winter term opens Nov. 25th. Circulars, giving 
full particulars, mailed free to any address. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Nov. 16, 3t 


NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the eare 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 








No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 








Any one.sending us the address of six 

E E eoreight a rsons of different po 

Offices, who they think would like to get up a club for 

a beautiful young folks’ paper, will receive FREE for 

ONE YEAR the best, prettiest, and most charming 
paper for the young published. Address 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GEM, 
oe CENTER, O. 
t 





v 30. 


George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, - 
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A WOMAN'S REJOINDER. 


“A perfect woman in every respect but one; 
she didn’t harness up right; so her husband 
took but little comfort with her.” 

" This was the incidental remark of General 
G——, as we spoke of the recent death of a 
very lovely woman, who was a friend of his. 

“But was she not neat, ana cleanly?” I ask 
ed. 

“Yes, no one could be more so.”’ 

“Did she, then, overdress or mix colors bad- 
ly, so as to offend an artistic eye ?” 

“Far from it. She lacked style, and some- 
how always looked peculiar.” 

“By ‘style’ you mean a bustle, a train, false- 
hair, &c. ?” 

“Well, yes; that sort of thing which makes 
a@ woman look ‘ship-shape.’ A man likes his 
wife to look as well as any other woman—cer- 
tainly not singular.” 

“*Yes; that is the gist of it. No man has 
the moral courage to appear singular, even if 
{t be singularly sensible, singularly good. 
Talk about courage! why, a Woman has ten- 
fold the moral courage which a man has. 
For instauce, suppose you, General, became 
convinced that a woman’s dress would be for 
you, more healthful and economical than your 
own, what earthly or divine power could in- 
duce you to adopt it? Yet look at Rosa Bon- 
heur, and others who have thus invaded cus- 
tom.” 

“Ah, but you ladies would not as soon face 
a gun or bayonet.’’ 

“Agreed; if no principle wereinvolved. We 
have not as much brute courage. One reason 
is that we suffer more from wounds, by reason 
of our greater delicacy of nerves and tissues, 
than man does.’’ 

Such is a fragment of my conversation with 
a Christian philanthropist and brave soldier. 
Ah, my excellent T. W. H., you need not fear 
that we are too sanguine about Woman’s era. 

For one thing, we shall compe! men, by 
force of example, when we are free, to face 
public opinion in a good cause. as quickly as 
they would a foe on the battle-field. As to 
“‘smuggling,’’ we will hinder man from making 

such absurd laws as we delight to break. To 
&@ woman, we will favor the Catholic principle 
of Free Trade. Let the whole world be free 
to manufacture, buy, sell, as best they can. 
Our sympathies are cosmopolitan. Indeed we 
will evade so called “‘duties,’’ established by 
men. But we all know that your sex is im- 
maculate in this respect. Custom Houses are 
the seat of honesty and rectitude. This we 
should expect, as they are managed by those 
who have made the one-sided laws they are to 
administer. 

Nor need you fear, O gentle accuser, that 
when the life-long shackles are removed from 
our limbs, we shall not walk with nobler steps 
than man. We shall, even in the weakness 
caused by former needless ligatures. And 
when full, native strength is restored, as it will 
be to our children, then you may expect the 
millennium. 

Aye, by facts known and read of all men, we 
claim superiority. By the weakness of govern- 
ments; by the tyranny of sex; by the fraud 
of rings; by the failure of social reforms; by 
the injustice of law; by the universal fact, that, 
in the great corroding sin of the world, prosti- 
tution, map buys the wrong, while Woman has 
to be tempted by pecuniary reward; by the 
crowds of male loiterers on street corners and 
in every public place, while the “‘women folks”’ 
are at hard work; by the universal picture of 
the boy tormenting his cat while his sister 
nurses her doll; by the rowdyism of male stu- 
dents and the decorum of girls; by the indif- 
ference of husbands and love of wives; by the 
sternness of fathers and teuderness of mothers ; 
yea, by the profounder religious life of Woman 
—we claim superivrity. 

As to practical sense, look, cautious friend 
and prophet, at one little fact. Just now 
especially, while winter’s cold is upon us, 
we are constantly assailed by beggars, usu- 
ally strong men. We ask them why they do 
not work? The plea will be “we can get no 
employment; out of work.” How long will it 
take women to see that there must be estab- 
lishments by the general government for the 
employment of such men? The wages to be 
low enough not to interfere with private en- 
terprise. As it is, only criminals can be 
sure of work enough for self-support. If the 
State prison is a pecuniary success, why could 
not State workshops for honest men become 
80? 

But nothing demands Woman’s supervision 
so much as your vaunted public schools—hot- 
beds of wrong and folly, proving man’s super- 
ficiality and conceit. 

Excuse us, T. W. H., for holding you so 
long by the button-hole. While you escape, 
we call after you that we like the reformers, 
the poets, the artists of your sex. They ap- 
proach Woman. SHAWANEBEKE, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

The adjourned Annual Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, was held 
at Freeman place Chapel, 7th inst., Samuel 
Eliot, LL. D., presiding. The Committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting held on November 9, 
submitted a report, recommending that the 
Constitution be amended so az to provide for 
the election of such number of vice-presidents 





as may be required to conduct the work of 
local sections or branches, and that the Board 
of Directors be increased to the number of 
twenty or more. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year :— 


President, Geo: William Curtis,of New 
York; Vice-presidents, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Professor Walcott Gibbs, Boston; E. L. God- 
kin, C. R. Agnes, M. D., New York; C.J. 
Stille, LL. D., H. C. Lea, Philadelphia; 
Theodore D. Woolsey, LL. D., New Haven; 
Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; W. T. Harris, 
St. Louis; George Davidson, D. L. Gilman, 
California; Treasurer, John S. Blatchford, 
Boston ; Directors, Professor L. Agassiz, Sam- 
uel Eliot, LL. D., Hon. Emory Washburn, 
Hon. William Gray, Hon. E. L. Pierce, 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, Dr. E. H. Clarke, William R. Lawrence, 
M. D., Mrs. Charles C. Paine, Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Rey. Rufus Ellis, T.C. Amory, C. C. Perkins, 
Hamilton A. Hill, F. B. Sanborn, Theodore 
Lyman, R. M. Mason, J. M. Barnard, J. D. 
Philbrick, Mrs. John E. Lodge, Mrs. Mary E. 
Parkman, Miss A. W. May, Miss Alice 8. 
Hooper, Mrs. Sarah A. Whitman. 


—<-— 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


EXTKACT FROM THE MANIFESTO OF THE 
BERNESE “ASSOCIATION FOR THE DE- 
FENCEOF THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN.’’ 


“The antonomy of the individual, that 
principle which is recognized almost wherever 
the title of ‘citizen’ is respected, becomes a 
dead letter where Woman is concerned— 
daughter, wife, mother, citizen, she is al- 
ways restrained; her voice can never be 
heard. It is true that the evil is more or less 
severely felt, according to different modes of 
legislation ; but, whatever be its degree of in- 
tensity, it exists, and its very existence sup- 
fices to demonstrate the necessity of working 
energetically for its remedy. 

“It would naturally be the mission of Wo- 
man, of the party oppressed and suffering, to 
carry her own cause before the tribunal of 
public opinion, and to labor, with all accessible 
means, for victory in a trial on which her 
happiness, and the future of humanity, de- 
pend; but since, on the one hand, the habits 
of centuries have consecrated in her a passivi- 
ty in action, the yoke of which she cannot 
shake off, without exposing herself to blame 
from without; since, on the other, it is 
from man that all innovations have hitherto 
proceeded, it is but just that man, too, should 
take an energetic part in an act of justice and 
of moralization, of which he, not less than 
Woman, will one day be called to enjoy the 
fruits. 

‘*This ‘Association for the Defense of the 
Rights of Women,’ has for object, as its 
name indicates, to work for the ‘revindication 
of their rights: rights human, civil, economic, 
social, and political; equality in the family, 
in education, in salary, and before the law.’’ 

FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN RUSSIA. 


“In the St. Petersburg Medical Academy, 
a special department has recently been creat- 
ed for those women who aspire to the prac- 
tice of medicine. The courses of instruction 
for ladies will be carried on separately from 
those for men, but will embrace the study of 
practical anatomy. Although ‘reserved,’ they 
will be intrusted to the same professors, aud 
will last four years, at theend of which time, 
having passed a physician’s examination, the 
pupils will receive the very modest diploma of 
specialists for the deseases of women and chil- 
dren.” — Danna. 


STATE OF FEELING IN SOUTHERN ITALY, 


“It would, indeed, be a beautiful thing, if, 
in Italy, among persons of compassionate 
minds, a suciety might be instituted for the 
protection of animals, as is the case in other 
civilized countries, and if such a society might 
be recognized by the government. It is chief- 
ly from our sex that the initiative in these hu- 
mane enterprizes is expected; but what work 
can be more humane than the foundation of a 
society of mutual protection among our wo- 
men, who are seen, principally in Sicily and 
the Neapolitan territory, beaten much worse 
than brutes, by their husbands, on the high- 
way? Such is the extent of their abasement, 
that many of them boast of this treatment, 
as a proof that their husbands are ‘still in- 
terested in them’! 

“It would never enter into the minds of our 
peasant women to demand justice for such 
deeds, but might not a number of matrons, 
unimpeachable in every respect, unite to form 
a society for the purpose of awakening the 
sleepers, and spurring the irresolute? From 
this society might be organized an Interna- 
tional Association of Women, the aim of which 
should be the securing of education and ma- 
terial advantages for our sex. Who knows if 
much good may not be done, even here, by be- 
ginning with the endeavor to awaken, among 
the masses, a sense of the dignity of Woman? 
We are happy to say that these ideas are 
shared by a number of our ladies, so that 
there already exists among us the nucleus of 
such a society; but it needs to ramify, and 
spread its roots.”’ 

MADAME C. F pe Luna. 
HESSE DARMSTADT. 

The daughters of Queen Victoria develop a 
progressiveness interesting to observe in the 
offshoots of so old a stock as the race of 
Guelph. Frequent tributes are paid to the 
nobility and generosity of the Crown Princess 
of Prussia. A younger sister, in the humbler 
field of Hesse Darmstadt, whose sovereign 





lady she is, has placed herself at the head of 
an International Association of Women for 
the Defense of their Rights, recently formed 
at Darmstadt, her capital. Royal example is 
often more powerful than the precepts of the 
humble. J. BR. A. 





THE “DOCTRINAL BASIS.” 


The Hartford Religious Herald, of Nov. 28, 
contains the following paragraph : 


The Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, of Middletown, 
thus considers the question—Is it best for wo- 
men to vote? It is nota question of right, but 
of expediency, and whatever is expedient and 
legalized, is right. The speaker thinks it in- 
expedient, because it will pollute, rather than 
purify, the ballot, because only the worst class 
of women would avail themselves of the privi- 
lege; because she does not need to interfere 
with legislation to secure her rights, the laws 
being continually changed in her favor. Let 
man continue what he has begun. We should 
not confer the ballot, because it is imposing an 
unnecessary burden; because it will weaken 
her influence; and because it implies the right 
to rule men, which is unscriptural. If she 
rules in public, she wil) want tu do so in the 
private family, and this would destroy the 
divine plan of family government. She may 
rule by love, and does have whatever she asks. 
At the cradle and fireside she is molding the 
a of those who are to be our future 
rulers. 


Woman Suffrage, then, is ‘‘not a question of 
right, but of expediency.” As a question of 
right, the Rev. Mr. Breckenridge dare not dis- 
cuss it. Therein he shows a wisdom and dis- 
cretion which many of his co-laborers in this 
field would do well to imitate. Practically he 
concedes at once the question of abstract right 
or justice, and founds his objection upon 
other considerations. It is encouraging to see 
that the enemy are yielding the stronghold of 
right to us, and are glad to intrench them- 
selves behind the earthworks of “expediency.” 
This is an important point gained. 

In the next clause of the sentence quoted, 
we find a clear statement of the “doctrinal 
basis’’ which underlies the philosophy of our 
opponents. ‘Whatever is expedient and leg- 
alized, is right.’”’ There’s a bold assertion for 
you! Right isn’t right! Notatall! Couldn’t 
be a greater mistake! ‘Whatever is expedi- 
ent and legalized, is right.” To one brought 
up ona strong diet of Puritan ideas this sounds 
a little odd, and one can’t help glancing back 
to see whether the Herald really said ‘‘Rev.”’ 
Mr. Breckenridge, and then wondering where 
he studied ? 

“Whatever is expedient and legalized, is 
right.”” Was it “expedient” to be a Christian 
in the first and second centuries? Was 
Christianity “legalized’’ then? Was it “expe- 
dient to be a Huguenot in France in the days 
of Louis XLV ? Which religion was “‘legalized’’ 
then? The “noble army of martyrs” were all 
in the wrong. Their faith was neither ‘“expe- 
dient” nor “legalized.” Unfortunately, min- 
isters, in those days, taught their flocks to do 
“right,” but forgot to add that doing right 
only meant doing “‘whatever is expedient and 
legalized.’’ How much trouble it would have 
saved them if Rev. Mr. Breckenridge had only 
been among them with his comfortable phil- 
osophy. 

Having thus summarily disposed of the 
question of right, Mr. Breckenridge proceeds 
to apply his principles to the subject at issue. 
Woman Suffrage is not ‘‘expedient,’”’ is not 
“legalized,” andis therefore wrong. Whether 
it would be right, if it were expedient, but not 
legalized, or legalized, but not expedient, does 
not appear. This is unfortunate. Now in 
Wyoming, it is legalized. Is it, therefore, right 
in Wyoming; or only half right, or not right 
at all? If it could be shown to be expedient 
in some other State where it is not legalized, 


“would it then be half right there? If so, it 


might easily be made entirely right by legaliz- 
ing it. 

The arguments adduced to prove the inex- 
pediency of Woman Suffrage have been so fre- 
quently refuted that they require no notice 
here, further than to requote the last and 
weightiest of them. 


We should not confer the ballot, because .. . 
it implies the right to rule men, which is un- 
scriptural. If she rules in public, she will want 
to do so in the private family, and this would 
destroy the divine plan of family government. 


The charming naivete with which the Rev. 
Mr. Breckenridge finally gives the real reason 
for his opposition to Woman Suffrage, cannot 
be too greatiy admired. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 





GAMBLING LEGALIZED. 


Acircular from George H. Roberts, Attor- 
ney General for Nebraska, calls attention to a 
lottery authorized by the municipal authorities 
of Lincoln, the Capital City of Nebraska, for 
the purpose of erecting a City Hospital, which 
he pronounces “strictly legal and reliable.” 
This transaction is disgraceful to Nebraska. 
Gambling authorized by the Legislature and 
recommended by the Attorney General! No 
wonder that Woman Suffrage was defeated 
t.vo years ago, in a community where such an 
affair is permitted. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


It appears from the annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, that there are in that li- 
brary an aggregate of 246,345 volumes, and 
about 45,000 pamphlets, being an increase 
from last yearof 9,500 volumes. During the 
past year there have been received, under the 





Copyright law, 6,350 books, 5,456 periodicals 
and pamphlets, 4,614 musical compositions, 36 
domestic compositions, 531 photographs, 4,712 
engravings, chromos, and prints, and 441 maps 
and charts, the total being 22.140, 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


Philadelphia: 





My Hero, by Mrs. Forrester. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Such people as those to whom this book in- 
troduces us, are, we believe, much more com- 
mon in books thanin life. Doris, the narrator 
falls desperately in love, on her seventeenth 
birthday, after a ten minutes acquaintance, 
with the blue eyes and golden-brown beard of 
Wilfred Carruthers, who appears as “My Hero.” 
At their third meeting he declares that the only 
thing which could give him happiness is the 
perfect control of a fresh young soul, on which 
he might play as on the strings of a fine instru- 
ment. Doris is instantly moved to offer hers, 
and the playing begins forthwith. Wilfred 
treats her, by turns, with scornful indifference, 
sarcastic insolence, and passionate tenderness. 

For some inexplicabie reason, Doris is sud- 
denly patronized by the aristocracy, and invit- 
ed to their parties and picnics, though she has 
neither beauty, wealth, nor position, and her 
talents, so far as the reader can judge, are not 
of a brilliant order. Her one marked charac- 
teristic is an all-absorbing love for Wilfred, 
which bis neglect in no degree diminislres. 

Her brother surprises one of the private meet 
ings, andcommands Wilfred to marry his sister. 
The wedding-day brings a blissful bride, an 
absent bridegroom and a first wife, Doris only 
regrets that the arrival of the wife was not de- 
layed until after the ceremony, and hastens to 
a midnight meeting, in the forest, with Wilfred. 
Here she exhibits a solitary gleam of womanly 
resolution, and refuses to elope with him 

In four months she marries Wilfred’s brother, 
for whom she has only the mildest liking. 
Wearied by her indifference, he at length shows 
a corresponding coolness,and seeks other so- 
ciety, which at once produces the singular ef- 
fect of developing an intense affection for her 
husband in the heart of Doris. A dreadful ac- 
cident gives opportunity for her to reveal her 
sentiments, and mutual transports follow. 

A certain force and power of description 
characterize the book, which might have been 
used to better purpose than in advocating the 
idea that a woman has a probability of happi- 
ness in a marriage based solely on prudential 
considerations, and in delineating an emotion 
of unreasoning fondness, which more nearly re- 
sembles the fidelity of a spaniel, regardless of 
kicks, than the loyalty of a self-respecting 
woman. . 

SAILING ON THE NILE: by Laurent Laporte. 
Boston; Roberts Brothers. ; 
This is an entertaining book of travel, trans- 

lated from the’ French, by Virginia Vaughn. 

For the most part, it shuns statistics, and makes 

no pretence of imparting useful information, 

but is simply a series of brilliant dissolving 

views—a glowing panorama of the Orient, di- 

versified with sketches of personal adventure 

and incident. 

The description of these Egyptian wander- 
ings is given in the easy and familiar form of 
letters toa friend, the last of which closses with 
the assurance that “There is only one way to 
see Egypt, and that is sailing on the Nile.” 
Concorp Days: by A. Bronson Alcott; Bos- 

ton, Roberts Brothers. 

This is, in form, a diary, but there is little be- 
side the daily date to remind one of the fact. 
It reems rather a series of brief, thoughtful 
egsays, embracing the widest variety of sub- 
jects. In April, Mr. Alcott writes of Moreau, 
Emerson, Sunday Lectures and Genealogies ; 
in May, of Conversation, Childhood, and Mar- 
garet Fuller; in June, of Berries and Books; 
in July, of Sleep and Dreams; in August, of 
Woman and Plato; and September, which is 
the closing month, begins with a View of Wal- 
den Pond, and ends with Heywood’s “Search 
after God.” 

“One’s diary,” observes the author, in the 
chapter on books, “is attractive reading, and 
productive, if he have the art of keeping one.” 
This art is certainly Mr. Alcott’s own. Out of 
the multitudinous chaff which besets diaries, he 
sifts the perfect wheat, and every page en: ich- 
es the reader. 


Nature’s: Laws 1x Human Lire: an exposi- 
tiun of Spiritualism: by the author of “Vital 
Magnetic Cure; Boston; William White & 
Co. 


While the writer of this book is a strong be- 
liever in Spiritualism, he intends to deal fairly 
by the subject, and gives testimony pro and 
con. Professor Austin Phelps, William T. 
Dwight and Elder Knapp lead the opposition ; 
the affirmative is supported by communications 
from Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., William 
Wesselhoefft, M. D., and by numerous anec- 
dotes of crimes detected, diseases cured, and 
dreams verified by spiritual a, acy. We 
doubt whether the book will make many con- 
verts, but it will be read with interest by those 
already of the faith. 

Tue Srory or THE Great Fire: by “Carl- 
ton,” Boston; Shepard & Gill. 

This little book of thirty two pages is writ- 
ten simply as an accompaniment to the illus- 
trations by Billings. These are six in number, 
from sketches taken on the spot, and have an 
especial value as accurate representations. 





————__ 
—————= 


New Mosic: Oliver Di 
have published the followings -°” Bsa, 
“Glory Profound and Grateful Praise,” 
Christmas hymn, solo and quartette, by Adam 
Arctic ; “Christmas Carol,” trio for children’ 
voices, by R. C. W.,.“L’Ombre,” a quadri 
from Flotow’s opera, arranged for the piano by 
J. 8. Knight; “Raging Flames,” galop, by 7 
W. Turner; “Lucca Concert Galop,” by Hen. 
rietta Markstein; “Merry Waters,” song, b 
Gustavus Gearey ; “Down Among the ne 
sies,” solo and chorus, words by Arthur Ww 
French, music by Wm. A. Huntley ; “Echoes 
from the Ball-Room,” morgen blatter waltzes 
by Strauss, arranged for violin and piano: 
“Air du Roi,” composed by Louis XIIL, on 
ranged for four hands, by Jungmann. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

As the holidays approach, presents become 
the order of the day, and the next question is, 
“What shall I buy.” Social reunions 
to the housekeeper visions of cherished ching 
and glass handsomely decorated and surmount. 
ed by monograms. Young housewives, also, 
who must have tin and wooden ware, plain, 
but dainty crockery, and many little “extras” 
willdo well to visit Guy & Bros., 33 and 35 
Bedford St., whose advertisement will explain 
in detail the inducements to go there, either 
for a hanging basket, statuette, table-mat, din. 
ner-set, or other household treasures. 








Since the great fire of Nov. 9th, there has 
been an effort to reduce the expenses which 
fall on those who depend upon manual labor 
for support, and especially those whose affairs 
were affected by the conflagration. To meet 
a pressing want, the Boston Christian Union 
opened coffee rooms at 300 Wade St., where 
good, hot, substantial dinners could be fur. 
nished at low prices. The project was a suc. 
cess from the first, and the smiling faces and 
cheery gvod humor visible on all sides, broke 
every barrier of reserve. We hope, before 
long, something for young women will be 
started on the same plan. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club. 
Monday, Dec. 23d, 3} P. M., a discussion on the 
question, “‘What do our girls want in the way of fur- 
ther education after they leave school?” 
Theodore Parker's 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. A few 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 











DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 
9toll A. M. 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 
Dec. 14. 3m 








NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us two new subscribers to th 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 


excellent book, “OUT OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, ‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue.”’ Price, 
$2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,’ worth $5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, ‘‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 
For 12 New Subscribers we will give the ‘Uuiver- 
sal’’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal Given With other 
Publications. 
We have made arrangements to’ furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance. 





Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal... ... 89.0 
North American Review and Woman’sJournal.. 7.0 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 5.50 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 5.40 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman’s Journal 50 


Harper's Bazar and Woman’s Journal ........++ 5.) 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal......+++++.- 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 5.0 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal...........0+-+00++ 5.50 
Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal ...... 5.) 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal.......... 5.0 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’! 5.50 


Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour’! 5.0 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’sJournal.... 4.75 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 4 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal.......- 4.00 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 3.50 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal...........++ 3.50 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 4 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal...... « 3.50 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3.0 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 


nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 


as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bea 
efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


——— 











| “Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


SOLON THORNTON, 


Dec 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 
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